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LUCAS’S ‘HISTORY OF WARTON’”’: 
A DISCOVERY. 


Some years ago there were several in- 
quiries in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the whereabouts 
of Jchn Lucas’s MS. ‘ History of the Parish 
of Warton, in Lancashire ’ (see 2 8S. vi. 372 ; 
48. v. 317; viil. 274). 

I think, therefore, it will be interesting to 
some of your readers to know that I have 
discovered the ‘ History,’ and that it is now 
in the library of Mr. Darcey Bruce Wilson, 
of Seacroft Hall, near Leeds, where it has 
lain, apparently, for more than a hundred 
years. And it is not difficult to guess how 
it came there. When the incomplete copy 
now in the Bodleian was made, the original 
was, as J learn from Mr. Purnell, the Assist- 
ant Librarian, in the possession of Richard 
Lueas, the historian’s eldest son, who died 
in 1785. His daughter Sarah married John 
Wilson (Mr. D. B. Wilson’s great-grandfather) 
21 Dec., 1761. It may be supposed that 
on her father’s death the ‘ History’ came 
into her possession, and this was about the 
time when it disappeared ; for Dr. Whitaker 


says in his preface to the ‘ Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis ’ (published in 1816), p. ix, that having 
perused the MS. about thirty years ago, he 
had since in vain endeavoured to retrieve it. 

The discovery came about in this way. 
Last year I edited for the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society (Tract Series, No. 7) ‘The 
Beetham Repository,’ a MS. history of the 
parish of Beetham, in Westmorland, com- 
piled by the Rev. Wm. Hutton, vicar from 
1762 to 1811. Mr. Hutton drew largely 
from Lucas for his pedigree of the Middle- 
tons of Leighton Hall, and it seemed appro- 
priate that I should collect in a note all that 
was known of Lucas and his ‘ History.’ 
This tract was reviewed in The Yorkshire 
Post, and Mr. Wilson, reading the review, 
at once told me the MS. was in his library. 
He has since kindly lent me the work, and 
it may not be out of place to describe it 
shortly. It is in two folio volumes with a 
continuous pagination. The first volume 
contains 44 unnumbered pages (occupied by 
the title, the dedication to Ralph Thoresby, 
the Introduction, and a catalogue of treatises 
quoted) and 426 pages of text, and com- 
prises Warton, Lindeth, and Silverdale. 
The second volume contains pp. 427 to 906 
of text, and 30 pages of Index, and com- 
prises Yealand, Leighton, Hutton, Borwick, 
and Carnforth. The title-page corresponds 
with that of the incomplete copy at Warton 
Church, except that the last line should be 
“Begun about mpccx., and finished in 
MDCCXLIV.,” and not as printed in ‘ The 
Beetham Repository,’ p. 181. 

JoHN RAwLtinson Forp. 
Yealand Conyers, near Carnforth. 


LONGFELLOW. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 222, 242.) 


LikE many Americans coming over in 
June. Longfellow went directly to the 
English Lakes. In his modesty he had no 
conception of the affection with which his 
writings had caused him to be regarded by 
the English people. The Daily News truly 
gave expression to the popular voice when 
it said :— 

“He is the familiar friend who has sung to every 
household, and set to music their aspirations and 
their affections.” 

The first intimation he received of this was 
his reception at Carlisle, where, in reply 
to an address, he said :— 

“Coming here as a stranger, this welcome makes 
me feel that I am not a stranger, for how can a man 
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be a stranger in a country where he finds all doors 
and all hearts open to him? Besides, I myself am 
a Cumberland man—for I was born in the county 
of Cumberland, in the State of Maine, three 
thousand miles from here.” 

On the 16th of June, 1868, in the Senate 
House at Cambridge, he was publicly 
admitted to the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. When the scarlet gown was put 
upon him, the students shouted, ‘* Three 
cheers for the red man of the West ! ”’ 

On the 26th of the same month, when he 


arrived in London, a flood of hospitality 
flowed in upon him: the Queen received | 
him at Windsor; and his countryman Mr. 

Bierstadt, the landscape painter, gave a 

dinner in his honour, at which hundreds 

of celebrities in literature, science, and art | 
were present. With his daughters he spent 
a Sunday at Gadshill. Dickens had a great 
affection for him, and Forster, referring to a 
former visit, speaks of him as 

“our attached friend, who possesses all the quali- 
ties of delightful companionship, the culture and 
the charm, which have no higher type or example 
than the accomplished and genial American.” 

After a fortnight in London, Longfellow 
and his party went to the Isle of Wight, 
and spent two days with Tennyson, who in 
one of his letters to the American poet in 
the previous year had written :— 

“We English and Americans_ should all be 
brothers as none other among the Nations can be; 
and some of us, come what may, will always be so, 
I trust.” 

On the 15th of July Mrs. Tennyson enters 
in her diary :— 

“Mr. Longfellow arrived with a party of ten. 
Very English he is, we thought. A. considered 
his ‘Hiawatha’ his most original poem, and he 
quoted his translation, ‘Though the mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they. grind exceeding small.’ Both 
joets admired Platen’s ‘In der Nacht.’ ”—* Life of 

ennyson,’ by his Son. 

There were forty or fifty guests invited to 
tea, and Longfellow spoke kindly and 
graciously to each guest. Although Tenny- 
son and Longfellow never met again, the 
friendship was continued by letters on both 
sides, and in 1877 the American poet sent 
to his English brother, as a Christmas 
ting, his beautiful sonnet ‘ Wapentake 
to Alfred Tennyson,’ in which he does 
homage to the mastery in English song of 
the “‘ sweet historian of the heart ” :— 
Therefore to thee the laurel leaves belong, 
To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art. 
Tennyson in reply wrote that the Christmas 
greeting was “a very perfect flower from 


your own spacious garden.” 


After a stay on the Continent Longfellow 
returned for a few days to London, then 
went to Oxford to receive the degree of 
D.C.L., and thence to Scotland. After a 
crowded eighteen months of travel he 
reached his home again at Craigie House on 
the Ist of September, 1869, as the sun was 
setting, “‘and found Cambridge in all its 
beauty ; not a leaf faded.” ‘* How glad 
1 am to be at home!” he writes the same. 
night to his lifelong friend Greene. 

** There is not a drop of ink in my inkstand, and 
no bottle can be found. Still, I must write you one 
word to say we are all safe again at home. How 
strange and how familiar it all seems! and how 
thankful Iam to have brought my little flock back 
to the fold! The young voices and little feet are 
musical overhead; and the year of travel floats 
away, and dissolves like a Fata Morgana.” 

In the interesting biography of Longfellow 
by his brother Samuel, to which I have 
previously referred, and which has greatly 
aided me in these notes, we are told that 
Longfellow’s life after his return soon 
resumed its quiet and even tenor. The 
shades of evening seem to have been already 
gathering. His intimate friends Felton and 
Hawthorne were gone; Agassiz, who was 
breaking in health, one day came in, saying, 
“IT cannot work,” put his face in his hands, 
and wept, and in a year he too was gone ; 
Sumner in 1874 suddenly died, and an 
unshadowed intercourse of forty years was 
ended ; Lowell went abroad, and was seen 
no more by his friend and neighbour. ‘ So 
the loneliness grew deeper in the study of 
Craigie House.” Yet there were some choice 
friends still remaining : Greene, his earliest 
friend ; Emerson, Wendell Holmes, Norton, 
and the enlivening presence of the cordial, 
genial Fields. Many visitors also came, 
and received a hospitable welcome. In his 
journals may be found the names of Froude, 
Kingsley, William Black, Plumptre, Dean 


Stanley, Salvini, Titiens, and Christine 
Nilsson. The entries concerning many he 


knew are so thoroughly characteristic that 
I feel tempted to give a few extracts taken 
at random. 

Washington Irving, then forty years of 
age, was in 1827 at Madrid engaged on his 
life of Columbus. Longfellow thus refers 
to him :— 

“T found the author repeated in the man: The 
same playful humor, the same touches of senti- 
ment, the same poetic atmosphere, and what 
admired still more, the entire absence of literary 
jealousy.” 

Here is Dickens described on his visit to- 
America in 1842 :— 
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“A gay, free-and-easy character, with a_ fine 
bright face, blue eyes, and long dark hair, he is 
young, only thirty next month, and a good con- 
stitution.” 

Dickens, on hearing that Longfellow was 
about to visit England. wrote to him: 
‘** Have no home but mine.” 

Longfellow notes on September 4th, 1849 : 

**Saw Mr. Ticknor; he has nearly finished with 
the proofs of his ‘ History of Spanish Literature.’ 
In the street met Prescott, rosy and young, with a 
gay blue satin waistcoat, gray trousers, and shoes.” 
Longfellow saw Ticknor only a day or two 
before his death in 1859, and his last remem- 
brance of him was his sunny smile. 

Here are a few other brief comments :— 

** March 16th, 1850. Hawthorne’s ‘ Scarlet Letter’ 
is just published—a most tragic tragedy. Success 
to the book !” 

“Sept. 17th, 1850. G. P. R. James came, the 
novelist, a sturdy man, fluent and rapid, and look- 
ing quite capable of fifty more novels.” 

** June 26th, 1851. Jenny Lind called this morn- 
ing with Mr. Goldschmidt. There is something 
very fascinating about her, a kind of soft wildness 
of manner, and sudden pauses in her speaking, and 
floating shadows over her face.” , ; 

* April 2nd, 1852. Read Kingsley’s ‘ The Saint’s 
Tragedy,’ the story of St, Elizabeth of Hungary 
> into dramatic form with great power. I wish 

had hit upon this theme for my ‘Golden Legend,’ 
the medieval part of my trilogy. It is nobler and 
more characteristic than my obscure legend.” 

On the 15th of September, 1880, ‘ Ultima 
Thule’ was published. It is dedicated to 
the poet’s lifelong friend George Washingon 
Greene, with this motto from Horace :— 

Precor, integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem. 

Horace had been a favourite for many 
years with Longfellow, who when he was 
only seventeen wrote to his father :— 

“We are reading Horace. I admire it very much 
indeed, and in fact I have not met with so p easant 
a study since the commencement of my college life. 
Moreover, it is extremely easy to read, which not a 
little contributes to the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of every line and every ode.” 

In 1872 he wrote a joking letter to Greene, 
reminding him that 
‘“*Horace mentions the Craigie House in Ode XXT, 
of the First Book. He spoke of it as the viridis 
cragi, in which Diana takes delight,—that is, on 
which the moorlight lingers.” 

The copy of Horace used by Longfellow in 
college is now in the library at Bowdoin, the 
gift of Prof. Smyth, of Andover (‘ Life’ by 
Samuel Longfellow, vol. i. p. 49). 

JoHN C. FRANCIS. 


be concluded.) 


Not only is Longfellow a Yorkshire name 
(ante, p. 201), but the maiden name of the 


| 
_ poet’s mother is also, I believe, 


found among 
the names of Yorkshire families. A Wads- 
worth, who became connected by marriage 
with my mother’s family, has a place among 
my recollections as having served on the- 
grand jury at York which returned a true 
bill against Jonathan Martin. In my youth 
I heard him relate the particulars of Martin’s 
proceedings in the Minster, and also describe 
the scene of the conflagration of which the. 
mad incendiary was the cause. 
F. Jarratt. 


DR. HALLEY’S PEDIGREE. 


OccaSIONALLY a difficult point in genea- 
logy is settled by means of an obscure foot- 
note, or, perchance, one important word ; 
the desired clue may rest even in a single 
letter of a name. More than five years ago 
the writer became impressed with the 
significance of the fact that Dr. E. Halley 
persistently spelt his Christian name Ed- 
mond instead of Edmund. This was thought 
to imply the possible derivation of his sur- 
name from the French Halle or Hallé— 
a supposition which appeared to receive 
partial confirmation from the discovery 
of actual examples of the spelling Halley 
in Normandy. On the contrary, evidence 
recently obtained strongly indicates that 
Dr. Halley’s surname is traceable to the 
family of Hawley of Northamptonshire, 
indifferently spelt Hawley or Halley. A 
complete pedigree showing Dr. Halley’s 
direct male descent may ultimately be found 
in the Bodleian Library, as intimated at 
10 S. vi. 408 under the heading ‘Dr. 
Arthur Charlett.’ The true explanation, 
in this connexion, of the Christian name 
Edmond, appears to lie in the recorded 
pedigree of Mewce of Holdenby, which 
begins with one John Mewee of Calais, who. 
married and had issue one son, Nicholas 
Mewce, of Hedgman’s, Essex. The latter 
married Elizabeth, dau. of Edmond Morant, 
of London, and had issue Francis, Edmond 
Christopher, Alice, Lucie, Maline, and 
Katherin Mewee (cf. ‘ Visitations of North- 
amptonshire, 1564 and 1618-19, ed. by 
W. C. Metcalfe, London, 1887, p. 114). 

The eldest son, Francis Mewce, of Holdenby, . 
co. Northampton (living 1618), married 
Elizabeth Washington, dau. of Lawrence 
Washington, of Sulgrave, co. Northampton, 
the ceremony being performed 26 May, 
1615, according to a Washington family 
chart inserted between pp. 394-7 of Waters’s 
‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England,’ Boston, 
1901. This same Lawrence Washington of 
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‘Sulgrave was, as is well known, & direct 
ancestor of George Washington, the first 
president of the United States. 

Alice Mewee married Richard Ellis or 
Ellies, of London, whose will (quoted in 
Waters’s ‘ Gleanings,’ p. 383) describes him 
as “eitizen and haberdasher of London.” 
The will, dated 15 Aug., 1625, proved 
26 Aug.. 1625 (P.C.C. Clarke, 86) names 
several members of the family, including 
‘Sister Hallye” and ‘‘ Brother Humfrey 
Hally.” The latter’sname is spelt “‘Hawley”’ 
in the ‘ Visitations. These two, Humfrey 
Hally or Hawley and Katherin Mewce, 
his wife, were probably the paternal grand- 
parents of Dr. E. Halley. 
to explain the existence of the names 
Edmond, Francis, and Elizabeth (and, later, 
Katherine) in the Halley family. Note 
the extract following, from the will of 
Humphrey Halley the elder :— 

“Formerly of the city of London, vintner, now 
of Alconbury, in the county of Huntingdon, Sons 
William and Humphrey, and daughter Elizabeth 
Cawthorne, widow, who is sole executrix. In a 
codicil mentions son Edmond. Will gives names 
of places in London where property was situated. 
Testator describes himself as ‘very aged’ (Register 
Eure, 1674).” 

This Humphrey Halley the elder (probably 
identical with the husband of IKatherin 
Mewce) may perhaps have been a son of the 
William Hawley (fl. 1599) mentioned next 
below :— 

“William Hawley, salter, and Elizabeth Bye, of 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman St., London, widow of 
Robert Sire, late of same, ‘pannarius’; at St. Mary 
Woolchurch, London.”—Cf. Harl. Soc. Pub., xxv. 
261, ‘ Marriage Licences granted by the Bishop of 
London,’ 12 April, 1599. 

“Will of William woes of the city of Peter- 
borough. To son Francis Halley brick-built houses 
in Fenchurch Street. Testator mentions his ‘loving 
wife’ Ann Halley; brothers Humphrey and Edmonc 
Halley. Will dated Jan. 30, 1673; proved by Ann 
Halley, March 6, 1675 (P.C.C. Dycer, 146).” 

“Will of Humtrey Halley the younger, of London, 
Gent. Mentions two kinsmen, Edmund Halley and 
Humifrey Halley ; kinswomen Catherine Cawthorne 
and AnnCawthorne; kinsman Humfrey Cawthorne. 
Residuary legatee, ‘loving and well-beloved brother 
Edmond Halley, citizen and salter, of London.’ 
Among witnesses was Thomas Mewce (P.C.C. 
Bence, fo. 66; Feb. 23, 1674/5).” 

“Administration of the personal goods of Hum- 
frey Halley [No. 3], lately deceased in the parts 
beyond the seas or on the high seas, was granted 
April 10, 1684, to the brother Edmund Halley 
(P.C.C. Admon. Act Book, 1684).” 

The last item disproves the assertion that 
Dr. E. Halley was the only child of his 
father (cf. ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ iv., 2494). 

“Will of Francis Halley, of London, gent. To 

sonne Francis Halley two messuages or residences 


If so, it is easy | 


in Mincin Lane (and) Fenchurch Street. Sister 
Mary Ward, wife of John Ward. Nicholas Wright 
of the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Cousin 
Edmond Halley and Mary his wife and their two 
daughters, Margaret and Katherine. Father and 
mother [-in-law] Richard Pyke and Eleanor Pyke. 
Brothers Thomas Pyke and William Pyke and 
Edward Day. Sisters Jane Day and Susan Pyke. 
*‘Cosen’ Edmond Halley and Richard Pyke guar- 
dians of my said son Francis Halley until he attain 
age of twenty-one, and executors. Dated June 28, 
proved Sept. 8, 1702 (P.C.C. Marlborough, 
26).’ 


The above Richard Pyke (doubtless 
identical with Richard Pyke mentioned at 
10 8. v. 266) may have been a son of the 
Richard Pyke, sen., poulterer, aged about 
sixty-seven in 1674 (cf. Harl. Soc. Pub., 
| xxiv. 131). 
| The foregoing extracts of wills and the 
| grant of administration were kindly sent to 
me by Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., of 
St. Albans, with some valuable notes on 
the family of Hawley or Halley of North- 
amptonshire. 

EUGENE FatrFIELD McPike. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


THE TAXAMETER Cap.—The large number 
of taxameter cabs which in the course of « 
'few weeks are to be put on the London 
streets represent a more extensive experi- 
_ment of a facility enjoyed by Berlin and other 
‘continental cities since 1894. On 15 March, 
/1899 (vide Moore’s ‘Omnibuses and Cabs,’ 

p- 273), six vehicles so fitted were tried in 
London; but the opposition of the Cab- 
men’s Union caused their withdrawal after 
a brief and turbulent existence. Some such 
_ fate must have befalien a still earlier attempt 
popularize a mechanical fare-register. 
Practical Mechanic's Journal of 1 June, 
1853, advertises an epitomized prospectus 
/of “The Six Days’ Cab Company.” The 
| principal advantages this was to afford were 


“To supply the public with first-rate horses and 
carriages, the latter to be provided with improved 
indicators by which it will be at once seen the 
distance travelled. 

| **'To abolish the insults and extortions now too 
| prevalent, by employing men of known respect- 
iability of character, who will be provided with 
— coats and hats, and paid a regular weekly 
salary. 

“To afford their servants the opportunity of 
moral and religious instruction, by entirely abolish- 
ing all Sunday work, thereby constituting this, 
what the title imports, viz., a Six-Day Conveyance 
Company. 

“To bring the luxury of cabriolet riding within 
the reach of all classes, by reducing the fares to 
(one-half of the present legal charge) 4d. per mile, 
which are [sic] clearly shown to be both possible 
and profitable.” 
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I have no other data in the history of this 
venture—perhaps it was stillborn; but its 
reception by the cabmen of those days is a 
thing to be imagined, not described. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

(The spelling of the name of the indicator seems 
to bein doubt. V'aaimeter has appeared in many 
notices of the new cabs. It may be well to record 
that these vehicles began to ply for hire on Satur- 
day, 23 March. ] 


Isham Famity.—Among the marriages 
in December, 1747, given in The London 
Magazine for that year (vol. xvi. p. 580, 
the name Isham, however, being omitted 


in the index), occurs that of “ Sir Edward | 


Isham, Bart., to Miss Arnodson [indexed 
as ‘“ Arnoldson’’] of Grosvenor Street.” 
Now no Sir Edward Isham ever existed, 
either as baronet or knight; but Sir Ed- 
mund Isham, Bart., was then alive and aged 
about fifty-seven, and, though he was a 
married men (his first wife surviving till 
July, 1748), it would seem, prima facie, to 
refer to him. We have, however, his own 
statement to the contrary, inasmuch as in 
a letter dated 26 Dec., 1747 (preserved among 
the Isham papers at Lamport, co. North- 
ampton), addressed to his wife, who had 
evidently sent him a copy of this notice, 
he writes: “‘My name is not Edward, so 
you may be sure it was not me you found 
marry’d in the Papers.” The above entry 
is one of (unfortunately) many instances 
where the contemporary notices in the papers 
and magazines of the eighteenth century are 
strangely deceiving. G. E. C. 


** GOVERNEsS.”’—Mr. Lynn (10 S. ii. 424) 
believes that governess has never been used 
except in the technical sense of female 
teacher. But Queen Elizabeth was fre- 
quently called ‘‘ governess ”’; and the ruler 
of the Netherlands, when a woman, was 
generally called so. C. C. Stopes. 


“Powwow ”: ITs Mreantnc.—The man 
in the street, when asked the meaning of 
powwow, in nine cases out of ten defines it 
as a conjuration or palaver. Yet this is 
quite a secondary sense. In the Massa- 
chusetts Indian language, from which we. 
derived it, pauwwau as a noun denotes a| 
wizard or diviner, while as a verb it means. 
to use divination. When Dr. Murray comes | 
to the slips for this word, he will, I suspect, 


perhaps our modern powwow in this sense. 
has been arrived at by merely dropping the 
termination -ing. This secondary sense has- 
now become so common that when modern 
writers revert to the original use they are 
apt to emphasize it by some old-fashioned 
spelling. This is the reason, for instance, 
' why Whittier in ‘ The Bridal of Pennacook ’ 
' calls the priest a powah :— 

Ot the strange land she walks in no Powah has 


| It may burn with the sunshine, or freeze with the 
| cold. 
_In ‘ Mogg Megone’ he affects another free 
spelling :— 
| Shook from his soul the fear of harm, 
| And trampled on the Powwaw’s charm. 
In Job Durfee’s ‘ What Cheer ’ (1832, p. 128) 
an archaic pronunciation is insisted on :— 
And oft he thought o’er thickets dark he saw 
Wave the black tox-tail of the grim Pawwaw. 
This is the true Indian sound of the word,. 
but would Durfee have retained the stress. 
upon the last syllable if he had been using 
the term in its modern signification ? It is 
an interesting point of style. I believe he 
retained the archaic sound just because he- 
was retaining the archaic meaning. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


PAMELA.—Some time ago (see 98. xii. 141,. 
330; 10S. i. 52, 135, 433, 495; ii. 50, 89, 
196) there was a correspondence regarding 
the proper pronunciation of this name. In 
further corroboration of the contention that 
in Elizabeth’s time the second syllable was. 
long, I will venture to quote the first four 
lines of a short poem entitled ‘A Super- 
scription on Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, sent 
for a Token,’ which will be found on p. 43 
of Mr. Bertram Dobell’s recently published 
* Poetical Works of William Strode,’ a work 
which I will not forestall the reviewer in 
extolling. The lines are :— 

Whatever in Philoclea the fair 

Or the discreet Pamela tigur’d are, 

Change but the name, the virtues are your owne,. 

And for a fiction there a truth is knowne. 

W. F. PRIDEAUxX. 

PripEavx’s note and the copy of the 
review printed in last week’s ‘N. & é° reached 
the office about the same time. j 


NeEtson 10 8. iv. 
322 I gave some recollections of John Burt, 
an old friend of mine at Launceston, who 
fought under Nelson in the Swiftsure at the 


find that all old authors employ it in the battle of the Nile in 1798, and who after- 
Indian way. My experience is that in old wards was for a time a prisoner of war in 
books, when a conjuration is indicated, it the hands of the French. It may now 
is by the verbal noun powwowing ; and | interest some of your readers if I add that. 
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the last surviving of John Burt’s apprentices 
as a bootmaker, John Frain, died at Ply- 
mouth on 3 March, only a few days before 
attaining the age of ninety. He was about 
tive months older than myself, I having been 
born in August, 1817; and he and 1, who 
were friends from boyhood to the end, were 
the only ones left who knew ‘‘ Swiftsure ” 
Burt (as his first employer was always 
locally called), and heard his memories of 
Nelson and the Nile. R. Rossins. 


‘““ TIRE LE RIDEAU, LA FARCE EST JOUBE.” 
—Of this saying, attributed to Rabelais on 
his death-bed, the following contains a 
plagiarism or a parallel :— 

Since all our lives long we travel towards Death, 
Let us rest us sometimes, and bait by the way, 
Tis but dying at last; in our Race let us stay, 

And we shan’t be so soon out of breath. 

Sit the Comedy out, and that done, 
When the Play’s at an end, let the Curtain fall 
down. 
‘The Whim,’ ‘ Poems and Songs by Thomas 
Flatman,’ fourth ed., 1686, p. 131. 
For * Tire le rideau,”? &e., see 9 S. xi. 
s.v. “ Le grand peut-étre.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


LeonarRD Cox.—The subjoined extract 
confirms the statement of the old chronicle 
given at 108. ii. 65 :— 

“©1520. In vigilia Sancte Gertrudis [16 March] ple- 
banus Leutschoviensis, Magister Joannes Henckel, 
una cum toto consulato susceperunt in rectorem 
schole egregium_virum Leonhardum Koxum de 
Anglia, poétam Laureatum, quem eodem die, quo 
supra, plebanus instituit, seu installavit in pre- 
sentia omnium fere dominorum de consulatu, qui 
conduxerunt eum ad scholas in stubam maiorem, 
ubi per duos annos [remansit 7] minus uno quartali. 
Recessit enim Leutschovia MpxxI. ad festum 
Sancte Lucie [13 Dec.] et suscepit scholas Cas- 
sovie.”—C. Wagner, ‘ Analecta Scepusi,’ ii. 140. 


LAwyYErs’ WILLs.—It seems that it is no 
new thing for a lawyer’s will to be badly 
drawn, as Mark Cottle, Registrar of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, left out the 


date of execution, and an affidavit was 
filed to that effect. Proved 1482 P.C.C. 
54 Cottle. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 


11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


Dutton AND SEAMAN Famiies. (See 
95S. vil. 408, 513; viii. 67.)—The additional 
Dutton Seaman mentioned by H. C. at the 
second reference makes four Seamans in 
succession bearing for Christian name that 
of Dutton. I find in Cal. S. Papers Dom. 
a petition of Sir R. Grosvenor to the Council 
with a complaint against Thomas Seaman, 
an attorney, evidently the same referred to 


by H. C. as of Bow Lane in 1627. The 
petitioner and other names mentioned in 
the petition point to a Cheshire connexion 
on the part of Thomas Seaman. In 1785 
Richard Seaman, of St. Mary Le Bow, 
married; he died in 1824, the last of the 
family. R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


DANTE AND ARCHITECTURE.—The Rev. 
J. F. Hogan, D.D., of Maynooth, in a paper 
read by him at a meeting of the London 
Dante Society some time ago, referred to 
Dante’s treatment of the fine arts, and 
asserted that there was virtually no reference 
in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ either to archi- 
tecture or architects. The words “‘ capital,” 
*eolumn,” ‘ architrave,”’ said Dr. Hogan, 
do not occur in it from beginning to end. 
There is no descriptive reference to the 
Parthenon, the Coliseum, or the Forum— 
St. John Lateran or St. Peter’s. The 
churches of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, 
the Duomo at Siena, the Frari at Venice, 
the cathedral of Orvieto, the Spina at Pisa. 
and S. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome were 
all founded in Dante’s time and yet there 
is no reference to these buildings or their 
designers. Dr. Hogan’s explanation of this 
omission was that the architects were pro- 
bably Guelfs, and that Dante, having no 
knowledge of architecture, did not care to 
venture beyond his depth. Only once does 
he mention an architectural feature, when 
he compares the humbled souls of the proud 
in the ‘ Purgatory ’ to caryatides. 

If Father Hogan had consulted Toynbee’s 
‘Dante Dictionary,’ he would have found 
that several public buildings and places in 
Florence are mentioned or alluded to by 
Dante, namely : 

“The Baptistery, San Gioranni, ‘Inf.’ xix. 17; 
Vaitico Battisteo, ‘Par.’ xv. 134; Battista, ‘Par.’ 
xvi. 47; the church of San Miniato, ‘ Purg.” xii. 
101-2; the old wall (ot 1078) and Badia, ‘ Par.’ xv. 
97-8; the Ponte Vecchio, 7/ passo 7’ Arno, ‘Int.’ xiii. 
146; Marte, ‘ Par.’ xvi. 47; a ponte, * Par.’ xvi. 146; 
il ponte di Rubaconte, ‘ Purg.’ xii. 102; the Gardino, 
‘Inf.’ xxiii. 108; the Porta San Piero, ‘ Par.’ xvi. 
40, 94; the Porta Peruzza, ‘Par.’ xvi. 126; the 
Corso, ‘Par.’ xvi. 40-2; the Mercato Vecchio, 
*Par.’ xvi. 121; the Borgo Sant’ Apostolo, ‘ Par.’ 
xvi. 134.”—Toynbee, p. 241. 


Joun 


“THE Pepiars’ Rest.’’—Under the above 
heading I notice a short paragraph (with 
photograph) in The Birmingham Weekly Post 
of 16 March :— 

, . Outside a little hostel at Lapworth, known as 
| the ‘ Boot’ Inn, there is a small wooden structure 
| called the Pedlars’ Rest. This kind of counter was 
| at one time to be found before most inns where 
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pedlars were familiar figures on the country-side, 
and assisted him to degtes his wares, besides being 
conveniently placed to drop his pack upon trom 
his shoulders. Scarcely any of these once familiar 
objects are now to be met with.” 
HerBert B. Clayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“* CLACK-HOLE ” OF BELLOws.—On p. 107 
of ‘The Accidents of Human Life,’ by 
Newton Bosworth, London, 1813 (second 
ed., London, 1834), one reads of 
“fa moveable circular piece of wood over the clack- 
hole, which must be turned over it in inflating, and 
removed aside when the bellows are used as common 
bellows for injecting stimulating vapours.” 
Clack-hole does not occur among the com- 
pounds of clack recorded in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 

Epwarp Dopason. 


UMBRELLA.” —A monumental inscrip- 
tion quoted by Mr. Thomas Wainwright in 
Devon Notes and Queries affords an interest- 
ing example of the earlier of the uses of the 
word wmbrella which are presented in Gay’s 
lines :-— 

Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state abroad ; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly show’rs the walking maid. 
Perhaps the word wmbraculum in the Vulgate 
version of the history of Jonah suggested 
to the author of the epitaph to write :— 
Blest was the prophet in his heavenly shade, 

But ah! how soon did his umbrella fade ! 

Like our frail Bodys, whiche, being born of clay, 
Spring in a Night and wither in a day. 

The inscription is on a monument bearing 
the date 1684. F. JARRATT. 


THE FRENCH OF STRATFORD-AT-Bow’ 
(See 10 8S. vi. 326.)—It is interesting to 
compare with what may be called the French 
advertisement of the Stratford  school- 
master Dyche an earlier one which I have 
found in The Daily Courant of 11 Oct., 1717: 

“At Stratford le Bow, in Middlesex, near the 
Church, Mr. Thomas Dyche, late Schoolmaster in 
London, hath very good Accommodations for 
Boarding of Youth, and undertakes to instruct 
them in English, Latin and Greek, in Writing and 
Arithmetick, the Use of Globes and Maps, and 
most Practical Parts of the Mathematicks. Also 
French Gentlemen are Boarded to learn English.” 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 
“Wax AND CURNELS.”?—In London 


Opinion of 12 January is a contribution by 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P., ‘ Concerning Howlers,’ 


gathered from school children and their. 


parents. Among the parental excuses ten- 
dered for absence from school is a complaint 


called “wax and curnels,” which Dr. 
Macnamara says he has not solved. ‘‘Wax’’ 
is an undue accumulation in the ears, caus- 
ing partial deafness, and “curnels” is a 
formation of hard, movable lumps, the size 
of peas, under the skin of the neck, below 
the ears. The ‘“‘ wax ” is often very offensive ; 
and the “ curnels ” are sore (so I have always 
understood) and cause stiff necks. The 
children often had these things, I remember, 
when I was at my first school. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“* MoparsuiP.”—I should be glad of any 
light on the meaning and etymology of this 
word, occurring in the following quotation 
of 1467-8 :— 

“A Graunte to hym......undre the Seall of our 
Erledome of Marche, of thoftice of Mobarship ot 
our Lordship of Dynby.”—*‘ Rolls of Parliament,’ 


vol. v. p. 580. 
Henry BRADLEY. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Monock.”—What does this word mean 
in the following quotation ? 

“Bob Tench was never at a loss for. 
and had always a little sory of Fryar’s Balsam in 
his pocket, some gold-beater’s skin, and court- 
nlaister, as well as his corkscrew and mohock.”— 
Gree, ‘Spiritual Quixote,’ 1772, bk. x. ch. xxiv. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 


“ Pony.”—The first quotation for this 
word that appears among the materials for 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ is from 
°N. & Q.’ (6S. vii.), in the extracts from the 
diary of Andrew Hay of Craignethan, under 
date 18 June, 1659 :— 

“After denner I walked to the mosse and found 

that the peats were not yet dry. I caused bring 
home the powny and stugged him.” 
Dr. Murray will be very glad to know of 
earlier instances (in which the word may be 
spelt poulney or polney). These are most 
likely to occur in Scottish or Northern docu- 
ments. Replies direct to “Dr. Murray, 
Oxford,” will be much appreciated. ev 


‘Sm Ranpatt.’—Can any reader kindly 
inform me where the words of an old Scotch 
song, called, I believe, ‘Sir Randall,’ could 


be found ? It tells of the young man leaving 
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his cousin Jean for years, and returning to | 
find her married, &c. I should also be glad | 
to know where the music could be had. | 

ZEPHYR. 


“ Marv.”’—Virtually all Japanese mer- 
chant vessels suffix ** maru ” to their names ; 
thus America Maru, Inaba Maru, Wakasa 
Maru. A glance at the list of Japanese | 
vessels in * Lloyd’s Register’ indicates that 
99 per cent. of the vessels are ‘ maru.”’ 
A year ago I asked a Japanese Admiralty 
official what was the explanation. He replied 
that this was very difficult to explain; 
that the meaning of the word ‘ maru”’ 
was not capable of exact rendering into 
English, but that in ancient days the daimios 
or samurai (I think he said) regarded their 
sword with a sort of reverential affection : 
it was ““maru”’ to them. Later, some great 
man called his ships “‘ maru,” more or less 
out of the same sentiment. The other day, 
to another Japanese gentleman dining with 
me, and engaged in the Government trans- 
port or transit service at Tokio, 1 put the 
same question. He confessed to the same 
difficulty in answering it, but confirmed the 
explanation of his colleague so far as it went, 
adding, *“* You may call your dog or your cat 
*maru.’” Further, he stated that some 
merchant ships having been called ‘* maru,”’ 
the Government issued an instruction that 
all Japanese merchant vessels should be sc 
called, on the ground that there were cases 
in which the same name was common to a 
private and to a public vessel, and that there 
ought to be no confusion affecting the 
national property. 

Happening to mention this to a friend 
interested in shipping, I was told by him 
that his own information differed entirely 
from mine. Several Japanese, he said, to 
whom he had put the question, whilst find- 
ing it full of difficulty, had agreed that, so 
far as the word can be interpreted into 
English at all, it has the sense of * going,” 
“moving onwards.” Is any reader cf 
“N. & Q. qualified to decide which, if either, 
of these explanations is correct ? and if 
neither is so, then what is the proper history 
or meaning of the word? Perhaps your 
correspondent Mr. Kumacusu) MINAKATA 
may be able to clear up the matter. 

Dovucias Owen. 


Savile Club. 


RICHARD STEELE AND FREEMASONRY.— 
What is the supposed (or certain) date of an 
engraving, evidently of the eighteenth 


century, showing the addresses or names of 
129 Masonic lodges, chiefly in England, and 


adorned with the portrait of Sir Richard 
Steele? What was the connexion of this. 
well-known writer with Masonry, that he 
should figure in such a prominent ~— ? 


Paris. 


Hovse or ALBEMARLE Hovuse.—The 
Albemarle Club are moving to Dover Street 
to a house described as Ely House, said to 
have been the town house of the Bishops of 
Ely at a much later date than that of which 
Ely Place marks the site, itself, of course, to 
be distinguished from Wolsey’s palace. The 
Dover Street Ely House is said to have been 
previously Albemarle House, though it can 
hardly have been the Albemarle House also 
known as Clarendon House. Can, therefore, 
the Club rumour that it occupies the exact 
site of the house of General Monk be jus- 
tified ? E. H. O. 

CHEVESEL ”=Pittow.—At p. 270 of 
‘The Brut’ (ed. Dr. Brie, E.E.T.S.) there 
oceurs: ‘“ by nyght she hap pe keyes perof,. 
and leip pam vnder pe cheuesel of her bede- 
vnto the morne.””  Bradley-Stratmann’s dic- 
tionary has only the quotation for “ cheve- 
saile,”’ Chaucer, ‘ R. of R.,’ A. 1082, with the 
meaning an embroidered collar, and a refer- 
ence to O.Fr. chevecaille. Can the two 
different meanings be reconciled with an 
etymology ? H. 


Arwour: “Mr. Branper’s MS.”’—In 
Francis Grose’s ‘ Treatise on Ancient Armour 
and Weapons ’ (1786) are frequent references. 
to, and extracts from, ‘‘a manuscript in- 
ventory of the royal stores and habiliments 
of war in the different arsenals and garrisons, 
taken Ist of Edward VI.” This document 
is stated to be “the property of Gustavus 
Brander, Esq., of Christ Church, Hampshire’’ 
(p. 11). Has it ever been printed in full ? 
In whose possession is it now? Is it (as 
may be assumed) a copy of an official doeu- 
ment now in the Public Record Office ? Or 
is it one of the many official documents that 
have gone astray into private custody ? 

Has any later scholar published an edition 
of MS. L. 8 in the College of Arms, part of 
which is printed, with (apparently) extreme 
ignorance and carelessness, by Grose (pp. 83- 
88) ? Q. V. 

Betrarp, Paris CLocK-MAKER.—I have a 
Buhl Louis Quatorze clock by Beliard a 
Paris : what is the reputation of this maker ? 
The ornamentation of the clock resembles 
that of one photographed for William Bell 
Robinson and Frederick Walker’s ‘The 
Royal Clocks’ (p. 13), which is said to be 
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in the Vestibule at Windsor Castle. The 
figure of a boy seated above all appears to be 
in facsimile. St. SwITHIN. 


INNISKILLING ”: ENNISKILLING.” — 
In the official Army List dated March, 1817, 
“* Enniskilling ” is the spelling of the name 
of the 6th Dragoons and 27th Foot ; but in 
all other Army Lists I possess, which are of 
dates at intervals from 1756 to the present 
year, the spelling is ‘ Inniskilling.” Will 
some reader kindly say for how long the 
spelling ‘‘ Enniskilling” was sanctioned 
officially as the name of these regiments ? 

Ww. S. 

AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
They say that war is hell, a thing accurst, 

The sin impossible to be forgiven, 

And yet I look beyond it at its worst, 
And still tind blue in heaven ; 
And when I note how nobly nations form, 
I deem it true 
That He who made the earthquake and the storm 
Perchance made battles too. 
ConsTANT READER. 


‘THE HEBREW MAIDEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
CRUSADER.’ —I possess an incomplete copy 
of this poem, and shall be glad to be supplied 
with the words of the whole. The opening 
lines are :-— 

Christian soldier, must we sever? 
Does thy creed our fates decide ? 
Must we part, and part for ever? 
Shall another be thy bride ? 
T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Step-Dances.—What were the village 
step-dances of the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century like? A Nottinghamshire 
woman of fifty, when lamenting to me the 
disappearance of various forms of village 
merry-making described to her by her elders, 
said she had known a few people who were 
excellent step-dancers, and could make the 
time of the dance “come out of the floor 
like with the beating of their feet.”” The 
women ‘“ would draw up their skirts short, 
and pull the back of the skirt forward between 
their legs, to show their feet and ankles. 
Then you could see the steps well.” 

It is assumed by those who disapprove 
of John Wesley that early Wesleyanism 
killed the hereditary amusements of English 
village life; but is not this rather unjust ? 
There were still, excellent fiddlers among the 
elderly men in the early sixties, and these 
fiddlers and their cronies were acquainted 
with old songs, dance-tunes, and games, 
which the younger people might have picked 
up too, had not changed social conditions 


given them tastes and ideals foreign to the 
traditional sports of country life. G. W. 


MatcHEs ” In CoNGREVE.—In ‘ Love for 
Love,’ Act II. se. iii, Congreve writes: 
“What a world of fire and candle, matches 
and tinder-boxes did you purchase ! ” 

Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates’ says that lucifer 
matches came into use about 1834. What 
are the matches to which Congreve refers ? 
The play was first acted in 1695. 

T. M. W. 


[Presumably in the sense either of a match to fire 
a gun, or the wick of a candle. } 


ARMS IN CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL AT 
CHERTSEY.—The following arms in stained 
glass are in one of the windows of an old 
disused Congregational chapel here, which 
was built in 1710, viz., France and England 
quarterly, impaling a coat of six quarters : 
1, Or, on a pile gules between six fleurs-de-lis 
azure, three lions passant guardant of the 
first (the augmentation granted to the Sey- 
mour family by Henry VIII. on his marriage 
with Jane Seymour); 2, Gules, two wings 
conjoined in lure or (Seymour); 3, Vair, 
argent and azure (Beauchamp); 4, Argent, 
two bars wavy gules; 5, Party per bend 
argent and gules, three roses in bend counter- 
changed, seeded or; 6, Argent, a bend gules 
charged with three bezants or. There has 
evidently been a centre crest or crown; 
this has gone, but on each side is a horse’s 
head sable, in armour azure, bridled or, on 
the head a plume of three feathers, or, 
argent, and azure. Under the one on the 
sinister side are the letters ‘‘T. H.” On the 
dexter side is cut horizontally with a dia- 
mond ‘“‘ Robert Burroye [or Burage] 1725.” 
Locally the arms are ascribed to a Marquis 
of Hertford; but they are undoubtedly 
those of Henry VIII. and Jane Sey- 
mour, though the crest puzzles me. Did 
Henry VIII. ever use such a crest? and 
what do the initials ““T. H.” stand for ? 
Can any of your correspondents help, or 
suggest how they came to be in a Noncon- 
formist chapel ? 

(Marquis de) Ruvieny. 

Chertsey. 


THomMAS THURSBY (OR THORESBY), @ son 
of Christopher Thursby, of Castor, Northants, 
was baptized at Castor, 2 May, 1639, and 
was a merchant in London in 1682. Ad- 
ministration was granted on 30 Dec., 1684, 
to his brothers Downhall Thursby and John 
Thursby, patrinis et curatoribus of Thomas 
and Mary Thursby, minors, the natural and 
only children of Thomas Thursby, widower, 
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deceased in parts beyond the seas. I shall 
feel much obliged if any of your readers 
ean inform me who was his wife, and when 
and where the marriage took place. 
A. LITTLEDALE. 
26, Cranley Gardens, 8S. W. 


HAYMARKET, WESTMINSTER.—What was 
the exact site occupied by this market ? 
‘ have not met with any account of it in 
descriptions of the city; but the following 
occurs in The Grub Street Journal of 28 Nov., 
1734 :— 

“The inhabitants of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, have lately obtained a new grant from his 
majesty, for the keeping of a hay-market in the 
Broad-way: where there was one formerly, granted 
by King James II.—D.A.” 

The D.A. means that the paragraph has 
been taken from The Daily Advertiser. 

J. HOLDEN MaAcMICHAEL. 


WINE FoR THE KinG oF Spary.—The 
Gordons of Xeres, cadets of the Gordons of 
Wardhouse, Aberdeenshire, are said by The 
Sketch (11 March, 1896) to have the privilege 
of supplying wine to the royal family of 
Spain “to all eternity.” Is this really the 


case ? J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


M. H. Frost.—Is anything known of an 
artist of this name? I have a water-colour 
portrait of a clergyman, painted about 1850, 
signed as above. HR. WATSON. 


Replies. 


‘THE KINGDOM’S INTELLIGENCER,’ 
1660-1663. 
(10 S. vii. 148, 238.) 


I rHink I can answer W. J.C.’s query. At 
the Restoration there were (as_ before) 
two weekly issues of a Government “ news- 
book” or “diurnall’”’—one on Mondays, 
the other on Thursdays. The names of these 
were changed on a new “author” being 
appointed. This is the only significance 
that the names (except as after mentioned) 
bear. Up to 1666 all other “ newsbooks ” 
were ephemeral rubbish, and can be dis- 
regarded. The Government newsbooks were 
(under salaried editors) as follows. 

Mondays.—From 26 March to 31 Dec., 
1660, The Parliamentary Intelligencer. The 


paper then changed its name, in consequence 
of the Convention Parliament ending, and 
became The Kingdom’s Intelligencer until 
24 Aug., 1663. 


Thursdays. — Mercurius Publicus from 
5 April, 1660, to 20 Aug., 1663. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange then received, by 
royal patent of 15 Aug., 1663 (cnter alia), 
the sole right of producing “ all narratives, 
advertisements, Mercuries, Intelligences, Di- 
urnalls, and other books of public intelli- 
gence.” They then became—Mondays, The 
Intelligencer, first number 31 Aug., 1663 ; 
Thursdays, The Newes, first number 3 Sept., 
1663. 

L’Estrange’s career as a journalist ended 
(on extremely favourable terms) with the 
number of 29 Jan., 1666. He, however, 
published an (apparently) solitary number 
(in imitation of The Oxford Gazette) entitled 
The Public Intelligencer, on Tuesday, 28 Nov., 
1665. In infringement of his patent, The 
Oxford Gazette was published bi-weekly from 
Thursday, 14 Nov., 1665, to Monday, 
29 Jan., 1666. From this date, coincid- 
ing with the termination of L’Estrange’s 
authorship,” this paper became The 
London Gazette, as it is to ourday. A second 
bi-weekly Government newspaper, Currert 
Intelligence, in opposition to the Gazette, 
appeared on 4 June, 1666, and lasted for 
twenty-six numbers. Intelligence (the first 
real private newspaper) succeeded it. 

I think my answer already too lengthy. 
but may add that I hope to publish shortly 
an article dealing minutely with all these 
papers and their “authors ”’—the true 
story of them has never yet been told. 
Hugo Arnot’s and Chalmers’s statements 
were made probably through confusing the 
exact titles. The British Museum Cata- 
logue is correct throughout—so far as it 
goes; but the word “discontinued” is 
misleading. J. B. W. 


There appears to be some difficulty in 
fixing the date of the latest issue of The 
Kingdomes Intelligencer, which started in 
1661 (the first issue being for 31 Dec.—6 Jan., 
1660/61), and ceased probably about the 
end of August, 1663. 

In connexion with this I may mention 
the Mercurius Publicus (a paper which 
succeeded a Mercury published under the 
same title), which came into existence at 
this time, No. 1 being for 2—9 Jan., 1660/61. 
The latest issue of this paper that I have 
seen is No. 34, 17—24 Aug., 1663. 

I suspect that both these papers were 
discontinued in August, as the Newes ap- 
peared, No. 1 on Thursday, 3 Sept., 1663, and 
the Intelligencer, No. 2 on Monday, 7 Sept., 
1663. These papers were published alter- 
nately on Thursday and Monday until the 
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appearance of The Oxford Gazette, No. 1, 
7—13 Nov., 1665. The latest number of 
the Intelligencer that I have seen is 2 Dec., 
1665; and the latest of the Newes, No. 93, 
16 Nov., 1665. 

The British Museum possesses only a few 
odd numbers of the various papers published 
from 1620 to 1665. MERCURIUS. 


BaADGER’s ” on “ BeGGAR’s BusH ”” 
Ln (10 S. vii. 209).—The ‘* Beggars’ Bush ” 
public-house stood nearly in the centre of 
what is now New Oxford Street, and was 
reached, by those going from the West End 
towards the City, by means of a turning on 
the left hand, nearly opposite St. Giles’s 
Churchyard. The entrance to this turning 
or lane was obstructed or defended by posts 
with cross bars, which being passed, the lane 
itself was entered. It extended some twenty 
or thirty yards towards the north, through 
two rows of the most filthy, dilapidated, and 
execrable buildings that could be imagined. 
In the saloon of this temple of low debauchery 
were assembled groups of all “‘ unutterable 
things”’—all that class distinguished in 
those days, and, I believe, in these, by the 
generic term “ cadgers ” :— 

Hail, cadgers, who, in rags array’d, 
Disport and play fantastic pranks, 
Each W fame som night in full parade, 

Within the domicile of Banks. 

A “lady” presided over the revels, 
collected largess in a platter, and at intervals 
amused the company with specimens of her 
vocal talent. Dancing was “kept up till 
a late hour,” with more vigour than elegance ; 
and many Terpsichorean passages, which 
partook rather of the animation of the 
**nautch ” than the dignity of the minuet, 
increased the interest of the performance. 
It may be supposed that those who assembled 
were not the sort of people who would have 
patronized Father Mathew, had he visited 
St. Giles’s in those times. In the lower tier, 
or cellars, or crypt, of the edifice, beds or 
berths were provided for the company, who, 
packed in bins, after the “ fitful fever” of 
the evening, slept well. 

This notorious house was a favourite resort 
of Londoners in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was known by the sign of the 
‘** Beggars’ Bush” previous to the reign of 
Charles II., when the name became altered 
to the ‘‘ Hare and Hounds,” in consequence 
of a hare having been hunted and caught 
on the premises, where it was afterwards 
cooked and eaten. 

During the improvements which were 
effected about 1844-5, when the greater part 


of the ‘“ Rookery,” or the “ Holy Land,” 
was swept away, the “‘ Hare and Hounds ” 
(late “‘ Beggars’ Bush ’’) disappeared. 

Pepys saw the play called ‘ The Beggars’ 
Bush,’ and notes in his ‘ Diary,’ under date 
20 November, 1660 :— 

“To the new play-house, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (which was formerly Gibbons’s Tennis-court), 
where the play of ‘ The Beggars’ Bush’ was newly 
begun ; and so we went in and saw it well acted.” 

ALFRED SypDNEY Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


The inscription on the pewter tankard 
belonging to C. V. H. 8. clearly refers to the 
** Beggar’s Bush ” Inn, Gravel Lane, South- 
wark. This ancient hostelry is mentioned 
by W. J. Meymott in his ‘ History of the 
Manor of Old Paris Garden,’ printed in 1881 
for private circulation. Your correspondent 
may call to mind that Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who wrote the play called ‘The Beggars’ 
Bush,’ lived together on the Bankside, 
hard by. Puitrp NorMAn. 


Undoubtedly the ‘‘ Beggar’s Bush” is 
intended, and Grauel’’=Gravel (Lane). 
Beggar’s Bush Yard is described in Dodsley’s 
‘London and its Environs,’ 1761, as being 
in Gravel Lane; but whether Gravel Lane 
near the Falcon Stairs, Southwark, or the 
street of the same name in Houndsditch, 
be meant, one cannot say. It would hardly 
be Old Gravel Lane, in Ratcliff Highway, 
since that thoroughfare, through which the 
sand-ballast carriers conveyed gravel from 
the neighbouring fields to the ships in the 
Thames, is distinctively described as Old 
Gravel Lane. So that Beggar’s Bush Yard 
in Gravel Lane was probably a yard apper- 
taining to the “ Bager’s Bush ” of C. V.H.S.’s 
query. J. Hotpen MacMicnHaet. 


PANTALOONS v. TROUSERS (10 S. vii. 207). 
—‘ Pantaloons ”’ are still made at the Army 
Clothing Factory, and form a separate 
heading in the accounts, as do breeches, 
trousers, and trews. As 


SINDBAD THE SaILoR: MONKEYS AND 
Cocoa-Nuts (10 S. vi. 209, 256, 312).— 
G. Ferdinando d’Oviedo’s ‘Sommario della 
natural e general historia dell’ Indie occi- 
dentale ’ in Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi e Viaggi’ 
(Venetia, 1606), tom. iii. fol. 47f., has this 
passage :— 

“ Accade, che se si tiran pietre alli detti gatti 
[mammoni], e che quelle restino sopra qualche 
tronco @’ arbori: li gatti subito vanno a lanciarle 
contra li huomini, in questo modo, un gatto diede 
una sassata ad un Francesco di villa castino, rilevo 
del Governator Pedrarias d’ avillas, che gli card di 
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bocea 4 65 denti. Tl qual Francesco io lo conosco, 
e lo viddi avanti, che \ gatto gli desse la sassata 
con gli suoi denti, e dapoi molte fiate lo viddi 
ancora senza essi, perche gli perse, come é detto.” 

In my childhood I often heard old folks 
in this part say that if one picked up stones 
from the ground and threw them at a monkey 
on a mountain, the monkey would do the 
same to the man ; but that if the stones were 
taken out of a pocket and thrown, the animal 
would pluck hairs off his own body and strive 
to hurl them against the man. That the 
Chinese of the fifteenth century or there- 
abouts entertained a similar belief is mani- 
fested in their popular romance ‘ Si-yt-ki,’ 
wherein the monkey-hero Sun Wu-Kung (see 
9 S. xi. 490) is made repeatedly to dismay 
his numberless foes—not only men and 
demons, but also gods—by letting fly his 
own hairs, each single hair being instantly 
turned by magic into a fighting duplicate 
of himself. 

Still more marvellous, perhaps, is what 
Sie Chung-Chi relates in sober faith in his 
‘Wu-tsah-tsu (written 1610, Japanese ed., 
1661, tom. ix., fol. 15). The story is briefly 
that Mount Shi-Chu in Fu-Tsing swarmed 
with monkeys, which General Tseh Ki-Kwang 
(sixteenth century) captured and trained 
well in using fire-arms, and through their 
super-simian feats defeated and annihilated 
a band of predatory Japanese. 

Further, the following account in Twan 
Ching-Shih’s Ya-yang-tsah-tsu’ (written 
in the ninth century, Japanese ed., 1697, 
tom. iv. fol. 3b) would seem to imply an 
older Chinese belief in the capability of 
monkeys to throw missiles :— 

“The country of Po-mi-lan...... has in its west 
a very precipitous, craggy mountain, on which 
abound gigantic monkeys, addicted to devastating 
tield crops. Every year there are two to three 
hundred thousand of them ; so after the arrival of 
spring the people collect armed soldiers and join in 
battle with the monkeys, of which they slaughter 
several tens of thousands annually, yet without 
extirpating them.” 

Kkumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Reference may also be made to 7 §. xi. 
462, 482; xii. 30; and 85S. iv. 206. 
A. CoLLtincwoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey. 


PRETENDED PRINCE OF MACEDONIA (10 
8. vii. 169)—John Andrea Angelo Flavio 
got into trouble and gaol, not because he 
assumed the title of Prince of Macedonia, but 
because he pretended to be the ‘“‘ Magnus 
Magister Militiz Sancti Georgii.’ There is 


in the British Museum a tract—press-mark 


1897 b 18 (6)—which was printed in Rome 
in 1603, and contains a long-winded decision 
by Joannes Franciscus Aldobrandinus, quash- 
ing a previous decision, and releasing the 
**Magnus Magister” from gaol. His titles 
are fully set out in the document. As far as 
I can understand it, he was deprived of his 
liberty in 1597. L. L. K. 


Pittion: Frarrs (10 iii. 267, 338, 375, 
433; iv. 72; vi. 274, 313)—Contrary to 
what might be expected, the flail is still 
much in evidence among farmers in the 
Eastern States in this country. I have 
myself seen it often in use in Connecticut 
and New Jersey fer thrashing wheat, rye, 
and oats during the winter months. It is 
not looked upon as an antiquated tool in 
these parts. I remember that on one 
occasion, when the engine of a thrashing 
machine gave out, the farm-hands at once 
adjourned to a very capacious barn near by, 
where, the sheaves being spread out on the 
floor, they set to work belabouring them 
with flails, though some of the European 
men soon showed themselves quite unsuited 
to the work. The manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements turn out a large number 
of flails of an approved pattern—the ends 
fastened together by an iron ring, the rods 
shining with varnish; but the home-made 
article of ordinary wood, the pieces bound 
together with leather thongs, is oftener met 
with. N. W. 

Philadelphia. 


A Junius (10 vii. 206).—A 
quaint addition to the list of Junius claimants 
was made in the following paragraph, which 
appeared in The Morning Chronicle of 16 
April, 1803 

“The controversy respecting the author of the 
celebrated letters of Junius has been so often and so 
ingeniously handled, that nothing seemed to be left 
for future exertion on this subject. Theory after 
theory has been advanced, and each in their turn 
has only shewn that their respective inventors 
were totally ignorant of the subject on which they 
wrote with such an air of eas tg The public 
is sufficiently well acquainted with the arguments 
drawn in favour of particular writers from simi- 
larity of style, sentiment, and illustration. This 
kind of argument has gone but a little way to pro- 
duce conviction, because there was no known 
author at the time that the letters of Junius were 
written, who possessed that terseness, that classical 
purity of style, attic richness of satire, that 
peculiarly distinguish these letters, over whose 
origin there prevails such an unaccountable mys- 
tery. Ingenuity being exhausted in this way in 
Europe, a late attempt has been made in America 
to revive this controversy, and to discover the 
author, not by peculiarity of style or of sentiment, 
but by a medium of proof, which, if properly 
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authenticated, would place the controversy in a 
new light. Unfortunately, however, the authority 
is of a description to which no attention or credit 
is due. A Mr. Rodney, of whom, we believe, no 
one in this part of the world ever heard, writes a 
letter to the Editor of an American paper, in which 
he tells a long story about the American General 
Lee confessing himself the author, and detailing a 
number of circumstances respecting the causes of 
the concealment. We a notice this cireum- 
stance to shew that a controversy which has so long 
remained enveloped in mystery is not at all eluci- 
dated by this new attempt to discover the author 


of the letters of Junius.’ 


The following cryptic paragraph was in 
the same journal of the 26th of the same 
month :— 

‘“* The discoverers of Junius seem to wish to add 
to the mysterious history of that author's writings, 
by selecting the most unlikely men, and the most 
improbable proofs they can tind. Writers, perhaps, 
of superior talents, would disdain the — 
and discourage it in their injudicious friends.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


‘CRANFORD’ (10 8S. vii. 188, 235).—The 
story of Sidi Nouman and Amine, who 
“drew from a case, which she had in her pocket, a 
sort of ear-picker, with which she began to take 
some rice, and carried it to her mouth by single 
grains, for no more would it take up at a time,” 
is to be found in ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’ translated by the Rev. 
Edward Forster. The edition quoted is 
“carefully revised and corrected, with an 
explanatory and _ historical introduction, 
by G. Moir Bussey,” and was published by 
J. J. Chidley, 123, Aldersgate Street, in 
1845. LEIRION. 


SPELLING CHANGES (10 S. vi. 403, 450, 
493; vii. 51, 171, 218).—It may be an item 
of interest to know that the movement for 
a uniform spelling (whose advantages I 
think greatly overrated, and its disad- 
vantages underrated) is not without con- 
siderable backwaters. When I was assist- 
ing the late Charles Dudley Warner on his 
‘Library of the World’s Best Literature,’ 
he and his main staff, myself included, 
unanimously decided, while adhering other- 
wise to the ‘Webster’ canons of spelling, 
to use the “re” termination for all words 
of Romance or classical derivation, as sabre, 
sceptre, sepulchre, sombre, theatre, &c. Here 
esthetics vanquished habit; for all were 
reared in or familiar with the Webster 
spelling, and all thought it very ugly and 
tasteless in this regard. Sepulcher alone 
was enough to make one forswear science 
and spell by the rule of thumb. I confess 
inability to understand the logical necessity 
of spelling somber because we spell poker ; 


and I know that filing off all the saliences of 
our words would make the language so much 
more slippery to grasp, both for foreigners- 
and our own children, that the loss would 
outweigh all the alleged gains of greater ease.. 
Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The following, taken from a letter in The 
Times, 16 Oct., 1906, may be of interest in 
connexion with this discussion :— 

Alexandre Dumas fils m’é¢rivait un jour une 
invitation de 12 lignes; chaque ligne était ornée- 
dune faute d’orthographe. Comme je lui en faisais 
la remarque, il se mit a rire et s’écria: L’ortho- 
sraphe, cher ami, cela ne regarde pas les écrivains ! 
Crest le métier de protes.” (Les protes sont ceux 
qui corrigent les a dans les imprimeries.), 
est de Académie ! 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
pE Nopuwez, Membre 
de la Société des Gens de Lettres de France.. 

Paris, 10, Cité Rougemont. 

Henry 

32, Stanmore Road, Birmingham. 


I thank Cot. Prmeavux for noticing my 
paper. I am certainly unaware that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has withdrawn his proposed 
simplified spellings. The Lower House, 
Congress, has resolved that their papers are 
to be spelt in the old orthodox spelling, if 
that can be called orthodox which varies 
with every printing office, Oxford, e.g., 
printing peny for penny in editions of the 
Prayer Book. But we may say without 
offence of a foreign Parliament that it was 
elected to make laws for the State, not laws 
of grammar. T. WIxson. 

Harpenden. 

[We cannot devote more space to this subject. ] 


BasxkisH Butka” (10 
S. vii. 227).—Mr. Dopecson suggests that 
there may be some connexion between 
the obscure English verb “to bulk” and 
Gaelic mulcaidh. As to that, I should not 
like to venture an opinion; but mulcaidh, 
which means ‘‘ to push,” is evidently the 
same word as Latin mulcere, “to stroke,”’ 
from which comes our term demulcent, 
applied to soothing medicines. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“Haze” (10 S. vii. 108, 213).—In the 
province of Hanover country people say, 
when a mist is rising, “ Der Hase braut ” 
(the hare is brewing); in Further Pomerania 
(Hinterpommern), ‘* Der Fuchs badet sich.” 
This latter analogous saying proves that 
by Hase the animal is meant. Both are 
equally current. One need not see in these 
phrases a survival of old creeds; they are 
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only humorous comparisons such as the 
common folk like ; they pretend to see in the 
white rising vapours the products of the 
hare’s or fox’s household. In Thuringia 
the saying is “‘ Es braut,” where the vivid 
notion of a living agent has been toned down 
to the colourless neuter, just as the old 
** Jupiter tonat ’’ was replaced by the effete 
“ tonat,” and as by the side of “ the clock 
strikes,” “it strikes” has cropped up. 
About the connexion of the English haze 
with the above German phrase I venture 
no opinion. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

A haze being said to be a sign that wind 
is Coming, it occurred to me some years ago 
that the word might be an Anglicized form 
of Baskish haize=wind, in which, however, 
the vowels have the Italian sound. The 
word may be connected with similar words 
meaning, in Armenian motion, in Ainoo 
breath. If anative Heuskarian etymon must 
be assigned to it, it would be, I suppose, the 
infinitive noun of haré, which expresses 
action. The wind is the air in action. An 
intervocalic r is often omitted in Baskish. 

E. 8. Dopgson. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. vi. 228)—1. *O Charidas” is from 
Callimachus in the ‘ Anthologia Palatina,’ 
vii. 524; but the translation given by Mr. 
C. Watson is faulty. 

No. 2 is from Walt Whitman, ‘ To a Foil’d 
European Kevolutionaire, in ‘ Autumn 
Rivulets.’ Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“O Charidas,” &ec., is an epigram by 
Callimachus, thus translated by Mackail 
(* Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology,’ 
Longmans, 1890, p. 160) :— 

‘* Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee?” “If 
thou meanest the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, 
beneath me.” 

**O Charidas, what of the under world 2?” “Great 
darkness.”—** And what of the resurrection?” 
“A lie.”—** And Pluto?” ‘A fable; we perish 
utterly.” 

“* This my tale to you is true: but if thou wilt have 
the pleasant one of the Samian, I am a large ox 
in Hades.” 

The last line refers, of course, to the metem- 

psychosis theory of Pythagoras. 

Sr. 


1. The full reference is Callimachus, 
“ Epigrams,’ xiv. Il. 3, 4, and ‘ Anthologia 
Palatina,’ vii. 524 (3, 4). "Avodoc in 1. 3 is 
naturally understood to refer to the return 
of souls to life on this earth. ‘‘ This other 
life ” is hardly clear. 

3. “Que venit indigno,” &e. This need 
not be regarded as a *‘ variation ” from Ovid, 


‘Heroides,’ v. 8. ‘“‘Indigno” has good 
MS. authority, and is printed in the best 
modern texts. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

is Ki yenit 

(Mr. Francis King, who reads ‘* Que ven 
digne yoena” under No. 1332. of his 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations, 1904, may be 
glad to take note of Pror. BENSLY’s comment. | 


Hornsey Woop House: HARRINGAY 
Hovse (10 S. vii. 106, 157, 216, 253).—I_ am 
sorry that I did not make myself quite clear. 
My point was that Harringay would exactly 
answer to an A.-S. Heringa-ég, or “isle of 
the Herings.” This does not at all conflict 
with the derivaticn of Hornsey from Her- 
inges-eg, or “isle of Hering.” If we take 
Hering (or Hering—we cannot tell which) 
as a personal name, meaning the son of Here, 
or Hara (or whatever it was), this does not 
forbid us, but rather the contrary, from 
taking the plural of the same, viz. Heringas, 
as the name of a family or tribe. This gets 
rid of the extreme unlikelihood of having 
to refer Harringay and Hornsey alike to 
the same A.-S. form. If they were originally 
the same, we may well wonder why they are 
different new. ee 

No doubt the -es of the genitive 1s some- 
times (not often) suppressed; but no one 
has yet given a clear proof that it was so 
se the case of names that now 
seem to end in -gay. 
WaLterR W. SKEAT. 


I always understood that Hornsey Wood 
was planted in the early part of the last 
century, to supply the navy with oak, but, 
owing to the soil being unsuitable, was a 
failure; in fact, when the trees were cut 
down about forty years ago, few were above 
thirty feet high. None of these remain ; 
but there are about half a dozen old elms 
now flourishing in Finsbury Park, which 
oceupies the site of the former wood. W illiam 
Howitt in his ‘ Northern Heights of London 
says that the wood used to be raided every 
Palm Sunday for palm. 

D. D. says (ante, p. 216) that the tavern 
used to do a flourishing business, but L 
might mention that my father was at an 
inquest there, about sixty years ago, on a 
man who had hanged himself in the wood. 
The potman in giving evidence identified 
the man as being the only customer on that 
particular day ! A. Masson. 

28, Burma Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


CHARLES LAMB ON THICKNESSE’S ‘ FRANCE’ 
(10 S. vii. 205).—It would, I think, have 
added to the interest of Mr. ABRAHAMS’S 
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communication if he had told us the name 
of the bookseller and the date of the cata- 
logue. Lamb’s joke about Thicknesse’s 
‘Useful Hints to those who make the Tour 
in France’ has appeared elsewhere, but it is 
most interesting to learn that Lamb recorded 
it in the above-mentioned work, if it really 
is in his autograph. 

It is just possible that some one, remember- 
ing the pun, may have thought that the book 
which was the occasion of it was a suitable 
one in which to transcribe it, and may have 
added Lamb’s name to show its authorship, 
in the same way that one copies a favourite 
passage, with the author’s name appended. 
Should the happy possessor of the book be 
a reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps one’s doubt 
may some time be set at rest. Booksellers 
are not infallible guides as to Charles 
Lamb’s handwriting. BurrERworrH. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (10 S. vii. 
189, 232)—A ‘‘schrve-pin” (1614-15):, 
most likely a screw-pin. 

** Shadshovells ” (1622-3), perhaps shod- 
‘shovels, of wood, shod with iron. 

Seizeing (1661-2), doubtless fixing the 
-assize of the faggots and billets. 

W. C. B. 


Shadshovells are (wooden) shovels 
shod with iron, and occur as “‘shode shovylle,” 
* shodshovill,” in ‘The Medieval Records 
of a London City Church’ (E.E.T.S.). 
** Shewers ” (1658-9) may be witnesses. 


The “grate” of St. Alphege (1612-13) 
and at Aldermanbury (1673-4) were pro- 
bably graffages, or watergates for the water- 
courses. J. P. STILWELL. 


Kirny Hatz, Nortuants (10 8. vii. 228). 
—An illustrated article on ‘Kirby Hall,’ 
by Lady Constance Howard, occupied six 
pages of The Woman’s World some twenty 
years ago. I possess a copy of the article, 
but unfortunately the date is not recorded 
thereon. Lady Constance Howard also 
contributed half a column of letterpress 
on ‘ Kirby’ to The Graphic of 4 Feb., 1882. 
It was accompanied by a full page of illus- 
trations. 

A valuable article on Kirby Hall appeared 
in vol. v. of Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries. It was written by Mr. J. A. 
‘Gotch, and fully illustrated. Another article 
on Kirby Hall, written by Edith Broughton, 
and illustrated from photographs by the 
author, appeared in The Sketch of 11 Jan., 
1899. It bore the title of ‘A Stately Home 
-of England that is in Ruins.’ 


Further articles relating to Kirby Hall will 
be found in The Builder (illustrated) of 
27 Oct., 1888; The Daily Chronicle, 20 Oct., 
1888; St. James’s Gazette (‘A Deserted 
Palace’), 20 Oct., 1888; The Kettering 
Observer (illustrated), 26 Oct., 1888; The 
Northampton Mercury, 27 Oct., 1888; and 
The Northampton Herald, 27 Oct., 1888. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


There is an interesting article on this old 
mansion at 5 8. xii. 122, written by Lady 
Alwyne Compton (signed FLORENCE Comp- 
TON). Some notes upon the house may be 
found in Murray’s ‘ Handbook for North- 
amptonshire,’ p. 193. It was built by Sir 
Christopher Hatton temp. Elizabeth, and is 
now in a woeful state of disrepair. It is in 
the parish of Deene. 
Joun PicKForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND EUROPEAN POLI- 
(10 S. vii. 165).—That Lincoln’s 
later addresses “‘ are very far from being the 
utterances of a mere ‘ petty practitioner’ 
or ‘ village lawyer ’ ” will hardly be disputed 
by Americans. But the passage quoted at 
the above reference will not bear the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by Mr. A. F. 
Rossrns. Lincoln’s letter to J. F. Speed 
of 24 Aug., 1855, is a long one. In it Lin- 
coln said :— 

“You inquire where I now stand. That is a dis- 
puted peint. 1 think Iam a Whig; but others say 
there are no Whigs, and that I am an Abolitionist. 
When I was at Washington, I voted for the Wilmot 
Proviso as good as forty times ; and I never heard of 
any one attempting to un-Whig me for that. I now 
do no more than oppose the extension of slavery. 
I am not a Know-Nothing; that is certain.” — 
‘Writings,’ 1905, ii. 246. 

Mr. Rossins quotes the words italicized 
by me, and says :-— 

‘““A phrase which showed at least sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the by-ways of European politics 
as aptly to recall the story of the younger Pitt 
exclaiming to a friend concerning Fox during the 
debates on the Regency Bill of 1788, ‘1°11 un-Whig 
the gentleman for the rest of his life.’” 

Now Lincoln was elected in 1846 a Repre- 
sentative from Illinois to the Thirtieth Con- 
gress as a Whig. It was about 1835 that 
the word Whig came into use in the United 
States as the designation of a political party. 
The words “ Whig,” ‘‘ Abolitionist,” “* Wil- 
mot Proviso,” and ‘‘ Know-Nothing ”’ prove 
conclusively that the above passage does not 
contain the slightest allusion to “the by- 
ways of European politics,” but refers wholly 
and solely to American politics. Indeed, 
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the passage, it is safe to say, would be utterly 
unintelligible to any Englishmen, except 
the few who are familiar with the by-ways of 
American politics; for it would be quite 
unreasonable to expect an Englishman to 
state the provisions of the Wilmot Provisc, 
or to explain the principles of the ‘* Know- 
Nothing Party.” ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


When the Marquis of Hartington, now 
the Duke of Devonshire, was introduced to 
Lincoln, the great President said, ‘* Har- 
tington, Hartington, why, that rimes with 
Partington; any relation?” These words 
could never have been uttered by a political 
genius like Walpole. Lincoln did not put 
in practice the maxim that a drop of honey 
catches more flies than a gallon of gall. 

M. N. G. 


Santa F&: AMERICAN PLACE - NAMES 
(10 S. vi. 310, 353, 394, 452; vii. 17).—I 
would like to remedy an injustice which 1 
unintentionally did to the Century Company 
at the last reference, and by so dcing add 
an excellent exemplification of the process 
there shown to be at work. They inform 
me that the second edition of the very useful 
* Dictionary of Names’ did give the pro- 
nunciation “ Squimo”’ for Esquimalt, but 
that, according to the Mayor of Victoria, 
the local pronunciation is now “ Squimalt ”’ 
or “Esquimalt.” But it certainly was 
‘**Squimo”’ twenty years ago, when I was 
there, as I heard it from both naval men 
and civilians; and it was evidently taken 
from the traditional (and therefore correct) 
pronunciation of the early colonists and 
habitants. If it has since changed, that is 
because the influx of settlers who know not 
Joseph, and insist on pronouncing in English 
fashion whatever letters they find in a word, 
has swamped the native and _ traditional 
element. The result is the reverse of that 
in “Norwich”: the latter restores an 
etymological form, or nearly so; the former 
crystallizes a blundering guess by pronounc- 
ing letters never meant to be sounded. 

ForREST MORGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


THE PRESTON JUBILEE (10 8. vii. 227).— 
The Preston Guild, or Guilda Mercatoria, 
a jubilee celebrated every twentieth 


year, is the tenure by which the freemen 
retain their privileges: it was originally 
granted by Henry I1., and confirmed by the 
charters of Charles IT. It commences in the 
last week of August, and is proclaimed to 
continue twenty-eight days ; the festivities, 


however, have been limited to a fortnight. 
The celebration of this jubilee is conducted 
under the superintendence of the mayor 


and three aldermen, appointed as stewards,. 


who, with the other officers of the corpcra- 
tion, dressed in their robes of ceremony, 
and preceded by their insignia of office and 
the regalia of the borough, walk from the 
Guildhail, attended by the several trading 
and their banners and bands 
of music, and by the principal gentry 
resident in the neighbourhood, to the ancient 
cross or obelisk in the market-place. There 
a proclamation is read, calling upon all the 
burgesses, resident and non-resident, to 
appear before the stewards of the guild 
and three senior aldermen in open court, 
and renew their freedom. During this 
festival various processions of the municipal 
bodies take place ; balls, concerts, dramatic 
representations, public banquets, and every 
species of amusement, are provided, and 
attract an immense concourse from the 
surrounding districts, to assist at the cere- 
mony, and share in the festivities. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEWIS. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


(10 vii. 229).—It is 
probable that woodhens were hens allowed 
by the lord to stray on his property for 
sustenance. This in the first place, but as 
the inhabitants round the manor increased 
in numbers, the word would heeome syno- 
nymous for other conceded rights, such as 
those of tenants who had permission to 
collect wood, and to pasture swine. Eventu- 
ally either the bailiff or the lord seems to 
have exacted payment for the right. 

J. MacMIcHaeEt. 


It is plain from Mr. SourHAm’s citation 
that originally ‘‘ woodhens’’ were hens 
paid to the bailiff of a manor as the price 
of certain woodland privileges. A tribute 
of poultry was often the condition of early 
tenures. Sr. SwiTHIn. 


WINDMILLS IN Sussex (1058. vii. 149, 214). 
—From the top of Lewes Castle I have had 
pointed out to me a windmill with five sails, 
as the only one in Sussex, or indeed in the 
United Kingdom, with more than four sails. 
Perhaps this may meet the eye of one of your 
local contributors who may be kind enough 
tosupply thename. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


BooK-STEALING : DEGREES OF BLACKNESS 
(10 S. vi. 305, 353; vii. 212).—In the 
Vargas-Macciucca rules, ix., for “ abstineto ” 


read absterreto. I have a book from this. 
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library: ‘‘Monumenta Veteris Antii.... | 
auctore Philippo a’ Turre. Rome, mpcc.” 
I am sorry to say that the first owner’s | 
book-plate has been ruthlessly cut out, but | 
his * Leges’ are left on the opposite fly-leaf, | 
and their spirit has been scrupulously 
observed, for the book itself and its original 
vellum binding are in faultless condition. 
DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


Marty Horses (10 8. vii. 190, 211, 251). 
—There is no good authority for the state- 
ment of L. P., ** There are four groups called 
Marly’s Horses.” The well-known distinc- 
tion set up by the best French writers is 
made clear in these words from Lady Dilke’s 
* French Architects and Sculptors,’ of which 
the first were quoted by M. N. D. (ante, p. 211) 
in reply to Martti: “* Even the most careless 
tourist pauses to admire the famous 
* Horses of Marly,’ and glances from them 
to the ‘ Renommées’ of Coyzevox standing 
over against the entrance to the Tuileries.” 
The groups of Coyzevox were returned to 
Paris a; unsuitable to Marly “ after the death 
of King Louis XIV.” (Piganiol de la Force, 
‘ Deseription de Marly’). Coustou was set 
to work on Horses ’’—ordered as such. 
Louis XIV. in his order to Coyzevox wanted 
Fame.” 


‘* PoRTOBELLO”’ (10 S. vii. 88, 198).— 
In the ‘ Memoirs of the Rev. John Hodgson ’ 
(the author of a very valuable, though 
incomplete history of Northumberland), by 
the Rev. James Raine, mention is made 
(vol. ii. p. 261) of a place called Portobello. 
As I have not the book to refer to, I cannot 
point out where the place lies, but believe it 
will be found somewhere in the far north of 
England. Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 


‘ PENROSE’S JOURNAL’: TURTLE-RIDING 
(10 8. vii. 148, 216).—The story of Arion, 
the poet, of Lesbos, playing his harp with 
such skill as to attract a dolphin, upon whose 
back he threw himself, and reached Corinth 
in safety, has a curious confirmation in the 
accounts of travellers who tell us that in the 
back settlements of North America some of 
the native tribes are accustomed to harpoon 
the larger fish, and, quitting their canoe, 
to leap upon the back of the fish, and ride 
it to land (H. J. Rose’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ s.n. 
Arion). L. S. 

Many years ago I amended the title in 


my copy of the ‘Handbook of Fictitious 
Names,’ p. 99, to “ Penrose, fictitious name 


[ie., Williams, edited by John Eagles].” 


That it was considered a fiction at the time 
it was published is shown by ‘ The London 
Catalogue, 1800-1827,’ entering the book 
under * Journal’ instead of * Penrose.’ 

It was first published in 1815 in four 
volumes. I have frequently noticed com- 
ments in booksellers’ catalogues treating the 
work as areal journal. I should think there 
was a Slight foundation of fact, and then 
Eagles romanced as he felt inclined. 

THOMAS. 


In my reply the date of the “‘ new edition ” 
should have been 1825 (not 1827). 
G. E. WEARE. 


ANGLO-INDIAN ‘ LirrLte HORNER’ 
(10 S. vii. 45, 97).—The second line should 
read 

Khata his kishmish metai. 
W. CoRFIELD. 

Calcutta. 


BippInG PRAYER (10 S. vi. 448; vii. 32, 
70, 92).—At the end of the homily ‘De 
Festo Sancti Andree,’ by Johannes Mirkus, 
edited by Theodor Ebbe (London, 1905), 
there occurs this injunction :— 


** And also ye schull pray for the state of all holy 
chyreh, and for the pope of Rome and all his 
cardenalles, cetera.” 

Epwarp §8. Dopcson. 

49, Iffley Road, Oxford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 


The Shirburn Ballads, 1585-1616, Edited from the 
MS. by Andrew Clark, Honorary Fellow of 
Lincoln College. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

SINCE the virtual completion, under the brilliant 

eare of the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth and 

his predecessors in editorship, of the Roxburghe 
and Bagford ballads, we had ceased to look for any 
such contribution to ballad literature as this we 
have received from the Clarendon Press. The MS. 
now for the first time made public is, we are told, 
one of the treasures of the library at Shirburn 

Castle, Oxfordshire, the seat of the Earl of Maccles- 

tield, leave to publish which has been granted by 

the trustees of the Earl. 

The collection is wonderfully rich, varied, and 
representative. As Mr. Clark says, there pass in 
review before us as we turn the pages the folk-songs 
of Shakespeare’s time—the songs that poor Tom 
sang and that Autolycus vended. It is indeed 
marvellous what illumination is cast upon Shake- 
speare’s subjects. Thus No. 55—the text of which 
is given in the ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ ii. 544—is 
called ‘Titus Andronicus’ Complaint,’ has a close 
relation to Shakespeare’s play of ‘Titus Andro- 
nicus,’ and conveys the idea that the common origin 
of the drama and the ballad must be sought in 
some early Italian collection of tales. No. 45, 
‘The Second Part of Jemye’ contains the line 
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*For once I loved a mayden fayre,” and has a 
chorus in the ‘* Mayden’s” answer, ‘‘ Hey nonny, 
nonny, nonny!” More than one ballad refers to 
the familiar subject of the king and the Miller 
ot Manstield. Some of the pieces are religious, 
some political, others again festive, and not a few 
deal with monstrous offences and crimes. No. 1, 
*The Widow of Watling,’ tells how the fair woman 
in question is branded by her son as a harlot, and 
her daughters denounced as bastards. Being as 
they are Elizabethan and Jacobean, the ballads are 
early specimens. Many of them are illustrated by 
reproductions of the quaint pictures in the black- 
letter copies. The whole is treated in very scholarly 
fashion, and the book is in all respects a credit to 
the august press from which it is issued. 

The Fortnightly leads off with a poem by Mr. 
Altred Noyes dedicated to Mr. Swinburne, dated 
April 5th, 1837, and called * A Seventieth Birthday. 
A very thoughtful and edifying article on Fielding 
and his writings is supplied by Mr. H. C. Minchin, 
‘King Mugwump; or, the Moral of the Elections, 
is an amusing contribution. Major Arthur Grittiths 
gives an_ illuminating article on * London Clubs, 
Past and Present.’ The only mistake we find in 
this is the calling of the Windham Club the Wynd- 
ham, which is a common, though not too pardonable 
form of error. ‘Modern England’ is an estimate 
of Mr. Herbert Paul’s work so entitled. 

Tue early articles in The Nineteenth Century, 
though important in themselves, are mainly con- 
troversial. After the first four, women occupy a 
rather disproportionate share. Miss Rose M. Brad- 
ley gives her impressions concerning ‘Some London 
Children at Play,’ and Miss Eva M. Morton writes 
on ‘Children’s Competitions.” The Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet describes *‘M. Clemenceau as Writer and 
Philosopher.’ Dr, George W. Prothero hasan 
earnest and appeciative contribution on ‘The Life 
and Letters of Leslie Stephen’; and Mr. Herbert 
Paul writes eloquently upon the ‘Greek  Antho- 
logy.’ Canon Vaughan hasa paper on * The Literary 
Associations of Hampshire’; and Mr, J. A. Spender 
puts in ‘A Plea for the Popular in Literature. 

Ix The Cornhill 8. G. Tallentyre gives a capital 
victure of ‘The Curé.” Mr. R. Brudenell Carter 
nas an important contribution on * Eugenics and 
Descent.’ Dr. Arthur Sidgwick, advancing from 
the Sophoclean view, writes on ‘Some Forms of 
Irony in Literature’; and His Honour Judge Parry 
on ‘ The Folk-lore of the County Court.’ 

Tue frontispiece to The Burlington consists of 
a superb reproduction of a photograph, by Mr. 
Emery Walker, of Frans Hals’s ‘ Young Man with 
Mandoline,’ the recent history of which is remark- 
able. Fine illustrations accompany the statement of 
‘The Case tor Modern Painting,’ bya modern painter. 
The first plate, ‘Hermes and the Infant Bacchus,’ 
by Mr. C. H. Shannon, is very fine. A colour-print 
of fisherwomen by Hokusai is a remarkable work. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon has a note on ‘Colour- 
Printing in China and Japan.’ 

To The Gentleman's Mr. Bayford Harrison con- 
tributes the first partof ‘The Marriagesof Mazarin.’ 
Mr. Walpole-Bond describes ‘ The Raven at Home.’ 
Mr. Arthur Salmon has an appreciative article on 
James Beattie. An interesting sketch is that of 
‘Life in the Abruzzi.’ A vivacious and illustrated 

naper is on ‘Sweet Nell Gwynn and Sandford 
Chelsea.’ 


BooksELLerS’ CaTaLoGuES—APRIL. 

Tuts is evidently to be a Shakespeare year. On 
Saturday, the 28rd of March, Mr. Quaritch pur- 
chased at Sotheby’s a copy of the First Folio for 
the astounding sum of 3,600/.. Mr. Quaritch’s 
victory was believed to be England’s, but at the 
end of the day the winner informed The Daily 
Teleyraph representative **that he had succumbed 
to an offer made by Dr. A. 8. Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia, who was present at the sale. The famous 
song of ‘Off to Philadelphia’ therefore takes on 
another meaning.” At the same sale * The Com- 
eat Angler’ brought 1,290/., and The Daily 
Telegraph states that ‘the total of the sale 
16,351/.. 15s. works out at the astonishing 
average of over 67/. a printed book. Mr. 
Slater in his * Book-Prices Current’ for 1906 gives 
the average of each lot for the season 1905-6 as 
2/. 11s. 3d. We expect that with the sale just 
recorded and that ot the Mildmay Library on the 
ISth to the 20th inst. Mr. Slater will find this year’s 
average greatly increased. 

The first catalogue on our list is that of Mr. 
Frank Albert, of Richmond, Surrey. It contains 
a choice collection of first editions. These include 
‘Jane Eyre,’ 7/. 7s.; and Byron’s ‘The Age of 
Bronze,’ I/. ls. Under Dickens is * The Pickwick 
Papers,’ in original parts, 9/. 15s. Part 15 contains 
an apology for delay in its issue, owing to the death 
of Dickens's sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth. ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend, wrappers and advertisements 
complete, is 15s.; Master Humphrey's 
Clock,’ 15s.; and‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
4/. 10s. Under pe are tirst Indian editions of 
‘Soldiers Three,’ 2/. 15s.; and ‘Wee Willie Winkie,’ 
2/. 2s. Under William Morris is the Kelmscott 
edition, 8 vols., 9/. 9x. Under Rossetti is the tirst 
edition of his * Poems,’ 3/. 3s.; also of ‘The Early 
Italian Poets,’ 2/. 10s.; “Timbuctoo,’ Tennyson‘s 
—_ which obtained the Chancellor’s medal, Cam- 
ridge, is 2/7. 10s. The Athenrum, in its review of 
this on the 22nd of July, 1829, said: ‘‘We have 
never before seen a prize poem which indicated 
really first-rate poetical genius, and which would 
have done honour to any man that everwrote. Such, 
we do not hesitate to attirm, is the little work before 
us.” We would suggest to Mr. Albert that he 
should either number or date his catalogues. 

Mr. Thomas Baker's Catalogue 508 contains a 
complete set of Migne’s ‘Patrologia Latina,’ 
222 vols., 120/.; first edition of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ 24/.; the 7’ransactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, 1872-93, 5/. 5s.; “The Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library,” 25 vols., 3/.; Bampton 
Lectures, 112 vols., complete except four, 25/.: 
Diderot et D’Alembert’s ‘ Encyclopédie,’ 33 vols., 
folio, Paris, 1751-77, 5/.; first edition of White's 
*Selborne,’ Clement’s ‘L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates,’ 8 vols., 8/. 8s.; ‘* The International Library 
of Literature,” edited by Dr. Garnett. 4/. 15s.: and 
Scott’s Poems, first editions, 5 vols., 2/. 10s. There 
are interesting items under Greek Church, Jesuits, 
and Jewish. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have in their List 88 eighteen Vanity Fair carica- 
tures of the Bench and the Bar for 2/. 10s. ; also: 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ J'imes edition, 
36 vols., including the supplementary volumes, 18/. 
(cost the late owner, a subscriber, 40/.) ; and Aleyn’s 
‘Prince Henrie,’ 1633-8, 6/.. American items include 
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Catesby’s ‘ Natural History of Carolina and Florida,’ 
2 vols., imperial folio, 1771, 10/. * The Complete 
Angler,’ Bagster, 1815, is 2/. 2s. Under Art is 
‘Holbein the Younger,’ by Davies, 5/ 5s.; and 
under Bewick, ‘ British Birds,’ 1804-5, 12/.12s. A 
complete set of the ‘Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club,’ 1831-1903, 16 vols., is 20/.; and the first 
London edition of Burns, 1787, 4/. 4s. Conchology 
includes Sowerby, 4/. 4s. Mudford’s ‘ Waterloo,’ 
Colburn, 1817, is20/.; first edition of Eusebius, 1577, 
15/.; aset of Whe IMustrated London News, 1842-84, 
15/. ; Old Shakespeare Society’s Publications (except 
‘John a Kent’ and ‘ John a Cumber’ and Lodge’s 
‘Defence of Poetry’), 1841-53, 5/. 5s.; and New 
Shakspere Society, 28 porte, 3/. 3s. Other items 
include Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ 2/. 10s.; and 
Ormerod’s ‘Chester.’ 5/. 10s., though one would 
hardly think of looking for the latter under the 
tirst word of the title, ‘History.’ It might with 
advantage have appeared under Chester or Ormerod. 

Mr. Daniell sends Part IV. of his Catalogue of 
British Topography. This part is devoted to 
London, and comprises A to M. It opens with 
views of the Adelphi, Almack’s, and the Admiralty, 
and includes among its many items Battersea ; 
Bermondsey, with view of the Abbey, 1805; 
Blackfriars, including Tallis’s ‘ Blackfriars Koad,’ 
and also Surrey Chapel; Bow Street; British 
Museum ; Buckingham House ; and long lists under 
Guildhall, Horse Guards, and Haymarket. Mary- 
lebone includes the old church, also the gardens, 
with orchestra and grand walk as in 1761. The 
last items refer to the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 149 contains 
‘Ancient Ballads,’ reprinted from the original 
copies in the Huth Library, a presentation_copy 
trom Huth to W. Chappell, 1867, 4/. 15s.; Halli- 
well-Phillipps’s ‘ Notes on Shakespeare,’ presenta- 
tion copy to Mr. Ebsworth, 1/. 5s. ; and a collection 
ot 190 k-plates, 2/. 10s. There are a number of 
Broadsides, 1685-1738, 5/. 10s.; also another collec- 
tion, 1640-89, 4/. 4s. Under Byron is the first edition 
of ‘Don Juan,’ 3/. 3s.; while the Coleridge and 
Prothero edition of the Works, 13 vols., is 2/. 10s. 
There are interesting items under Drama and Plays. 
A collection of tracts relating to the Rebellion, 
1716, is 2/. 2s.; and another of the Rebellion of 
1745, 2/. 2s. Mr. Dobell_ has also tirst editions of 
Swinburne, Morris, and Dickens. 

Mr. Francis Edwards's Catalogue 289 contains 
among Byron items a specially interesting one, 
being a collection of upwards of 60 autograph 
letters, portraits, &c., illustrative of his life, inlaid 
to folio size, bound in green morocco, with Byron’s 
book - plate, 44/. The general portion includes 
Atkinson’s ‘Afghanistan,’ folio, 1842, 4/. 10s.; a list 
of Alpine literature; a number of Sir Richard 
Burton’s Works; a set of Froude, library editions, 


Oxford Historical Society, 47 vols. 8vo, and 1 folio, 
1885-1906, 11/. Long lists appear under India, 


Persia, and Mohammed and Mohammedanism.. 
There are interesting books and plates relating to: 
St. Helena; and under Dickens is a collection 
of first editions, including ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
3 vols., full calf, rare, 1861, 5/. 5s. A very nice copy 
of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Autobiography,’ 3 vols., full calf 
extra by Zaehnsdorf, 1850, is 4/. 4s. 

Mr. William Hitchman ‘sends from Bristol his 
Catalogue 46, which contains Howell and Cobbett’s 
‘State Trials,’ 12/. 12s.; Colling’s ‘Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ 2/. 2s.; Castiglione’s * Book of theCourtier,’ 
71 portraits and plates, I/. lls. 6d.; Ralston’s 
‘Russian Folk-Tales,’ I4s. 6d.; ‘Les Misérables,’ 
Library Edition of the English translation, 5 vols... 
half-calf, 1/. 4s.; Knight’s ‘Pictorial History of 
London,’ 9 vols., 15s.; Macaulay’s ‘History,’ 
Library Edition, 5 vols., 16s. 6¢.; Shakespeare, 
*‘Henry Irving Edition,” 8 vols., I/. 16s.; and 
Walton's ‘Lives,’ Edition de Luxe, Chiswick 
Press, 1/. 15s. 

Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
send us a catalogue specially prepared for dis- 
tribution in Japan. It is well printed on thin 
pore, highly glazed, and is a good general list : 
ut for catalogues for English readers we, of course, 
prefer the ordinary unglazed paper. 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, have in 
their Catalogue 92 ‘The Faerie Queene,’ with 
Bibliography by Wise, George Allen, 1897, 3/. 17s. 6d.;. 
a complete set of Vhe Analyst, 20/.; Matthew 
Arnold’s Works, 15 vols., 5/. 5s.;  Audsley and 
Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ 9/. 9s.; Camden 
Society, 1838-51, 6/.; ‘Comic Almanacks,’ Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations, 1835-46, 3 vols., 2/. 2s.; Sir- 
Humphry Davy’s Works, 9 vols., 1839-40, 1/7. 10s. + 
Faber’s ‘Origin of Pagan Idolatry,’ 3 vols., 4to, 
1816, 2/. 10s.; and Edition de Luxe of La Fontaine, 
Japanese vellum, 2 vols., 4to, 6/. 6s. Works on 
London include Besant’s ‘South London,’ 2/. 10s. ; 
Dixon’s ‘ Her egy Be Tower,’ 10s.; and Thorn- 
bury and Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ 18s. 
Other items are Tuer’s ‘Follies and Fashions of 
our Grandfathers,’ 1/.; Roscoe’s ‘Wanderings in 
Wales,’ 1/. 10s.; Walt Whitman’s Prose Works, 
large paper (limited to 90 copies: 30 for Great 
Britain), Boston, 1898, 2/. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has in his List 223. 
Rabelais, with 100 illustrations by Robinson, 
vols., demy 4to, new, I/. ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Motteux’s translation, Edition de Luxe, 4 vols., 
royal 8vo, 2/. 2x. 6d.; and Benvenuto Cellini’s Life 
(unfortunately misprinted Cetteni), translated by 
Addington Symonds, 2 vols., small folio, Vale Press, 
3/. 15s. Under Botany is Warner and Williams’s 
‘Orchid Album,’ with 500 coloured plates by Fitch, 
11 vols., royal 4to, 15/. 15s. Mr. gives a 
selection from his large stock of Derbyshire books, 
among these being Dr. Cox’s ‘ Three Centuries of 
Derbyshire Annals,’ 3/. 10s. Only 250 copies of this 
work were printed. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, includes in his 
Catalogue 43 a collection of rare and interesting 
books relating to Ireland. There are also many 
items under America, French, and Occult; while 
under Palmistry is ‘M. Johannes Practorii The- 
saurus Chiromantize,’ 4to, in contemporary vellum, 
very rare and curious, 1661, 6/. 6s. The general 
portion includes the first edition of Ainsworth’s 
‘Lord Mayor of London,’ 3 vols., uncut, 1/. 5s. 
Granger’s ‘Biographical History,’ 6 vols., uncut,. 


d 
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t 
16 vols., 14/.; Hogarth’s Works, 1764, 7/. 10s.; a | 
complete set of the Hakluyt Society s Publications, 
1847-98, 75/.; ‘Italian Novelists,’ Lawrence & 
| Bullen, 9 vols., 10/.; Johnson’s ‘ Highwaymen,’ 
1734, 127. 10s.; Lysons’s ‘Environs of London,’ 
1792-1811, 7/. 15s.; first edition of George Mere- 
dith’s ‘Farina,’ 1857, 2/. 10s.; Pickering’s edition 
, of Walton and Cotton, 2 vols., royal 8vo, full calf, 
1836, 6/.; the ‘‘Abbotsford” Scott, 10/.; Richard- 
12 6/.; and set of the | 
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1824, 4/. 4s. (the name of the author, which has 
added a group of words to the English language, 
ought not to be misspelt by a specialist in books) ; 
and Jesse’s ‘Beau Brummell,’ tirst edition, 2 vols., 
1844, 5s. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has in_ his 
Catalogue 48 many American items, which include 
Kane’s * Wanderings among the North American 
Indians,’ 2/. 10s. ; and Belknap’s ‘ New Hampshire,’ 
.B vols., Boston, 1813, 4/. 10s. Under Bedforshire is 
Fisher's Collections, Historical and Topographical,’ 
1817-28, 3/. 10s. Under Cambridge are the Prize 
Poems from the institution of the prize by the Rev. 
Thos. Seaton in 1750 to 1806, 1/.. Devonshire com- 
prises Payne's * Picturesyue Views,’ 1826, 2/. 5s. ; 
and Hampshire Wise’s * New Forest,’ 2/. Under 
Ireland we tind Davies's ‘ Discoverie why Ireland 
was never entirely Subdued,’ 1612, 4/. 10s. ; also 
King’s ‘State of the Protestants,’ 1691, 1/. 5s. A 
long list under Lancashire includes Baines’s ‘ County 
Palatine,’ 4 vols., 4to, full blue calf, 1836, 3/. 10s. ; 
Herdman’s ‘ Pictorial Relics of Ancient Liverpool,’ 

2 vols., folio, 1878, 4/. 4s. ; and Roby’s * Traditions,’ 

both series, original edition, 4 vols., 1829-31, 2/. 2s, 
Under Scotland is Chalmers’s ‘ Caledonia,’ 8 vols., 
4to, 1887-1902, 3/7. The Shakespeare list includes 
Payne Collier's, 1844-53, 9 vols., a beautiful set in 
half crimson morocco, 3/ 3x. A copy ot Hoge’s 
* Life of Shelley,’ scarce, Moxon, 1858, is 2/. 


Mr. James Roche's List 152 is an interesting 
miscellaneous collection. A tine copy of Elwin and 
Courthope’s edition of Pope, 10 vols., three-quarter 
morocco, is 6/. 12s 6d¢.; but the name of Mr. Elwin’s 
coadjutor is misspelt ‘**Courthorpe Under Battle 
-of Trafalgar are Dodd’s four coloured plates, framed, 
4/. 18s. 6¢. Macaulay’s Works, 10 vols., full calf, 
are 3/. 18s. 6¢.; Mahon’s ‘England,’ 7 vols., calf, 
1/. lls. 6¢.; Cruikshank’s ‘Omnibus,’ andia- 
proof set, 1842, 5/. 5s. ; ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 3 vols., 
-calf extra by Zaehnsdorf, 3/. 10s.; and Grote’s 
‘Greece,’ 12 vols., 4/. 18s. Under Illustrated 
Books are Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ 2 vols., royal 
Svo., uncut, 6s. 6¢.; and Granger's ‘ Biographical 
History,’ 6 vols., half-calf, 1824, 2/. 10s. Peake’s 
* French Costume,’ 1815, is 3/. 10s. ; Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation Procession to the Abbey, a panoramic 
view 10 ft. long, 18s. 6d. ; and the Procession in the 
Abbey the same price. We would suggest to Mr. 
Roche that he should instruct his cataloguers to 
arrange the items differently; for instance, few 
would look under Essays for Lamb’s ‘ Elia,’ Fox 
Bourne's ‘ English News or Jeffrey’s ‘Con- 
tributions to the ‘*Edinburgh.”’ Then under 
“Choice ” a number of standard worksare so placed 
because they are handsomely bound. There is, in 
-our opinion, nothing better than the straightforward 
alphabetical arrangement, except where there may 
be a large number of items on a special subject. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp sends from Reading his Third 


Clearance Catalogue, containing a long African 
list. also many items under Arctic and Art, in- 


cluding the ‘ Art Folio,’ 6 parts, 3/. 3x. There is 
much of interest under Derby, Devon, London, and 


Norfolk. General items include Doran’s ‘ English 
Stage,’ Edition de Luxe, 3 vols. , 3/. 7s. 6d. ; Chaucer, 
facsimile of the 1532 edition, introduction by Skeat, 
1905, 6/. 6s.; Forbes’s ‘Oriental Memoirs,’ 1813, 
“3/. 15s.; and Gabriele Rossetti’s ‘Iddio 1’ Uomo 
Salterio,’ 12mo, 1833, 3s. There are some interest- 
sing tracts, 1642-1727. 


Ringrose’s * Bucaniers of America,’ large paper, 
1684-5, 55/.. There are items under Bibles, a 
Classics, and Customs and Manners. There is an 
extremely rare edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
in French, Basle, 1711, 5/. 5s. Under Presses are 
many rarities, and under Incunabula a magnificent 
specimen from the tirst press at Strasburg, 1470, 
12/. 12s. The last item in the catalogne is not the 
least, being a thousand-pounder. This is a Map of 
the World on the Equidistant Polar Projection, 
sixteenth century, on parchment. Prof Ravenstein 
says: ‘This fragment of a MS. map of the world 
in two Polar hemispheres of a radius of 178 min. 
was discovered in the original binding of a book 
printed in Italy in 1536.” 

At the moment of going to press we have received 
from Messrs. Sotheran a catalogue of very choice 
books, the 600 items being of the total value of 
40,000/.. We shall notice this on April 20th with 
other catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Dvn An Coo (*‘ As much virtue as could die ”).— 
This epitaph, which you state is on a stone at Lees, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, is adapted from Ben Jonson’s 
epitaph, ‘On Elizabeth, L. H.’ See Mr. T. BAyNer’s 
reply at 68. iv. 135. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
2 the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


: | Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Catalogue 22 is, as 
usual with Mr. Voynich’s catalogues, full of rare 
| books. Americana comprise a copy of Lorenzana’s = 
* Historia de Nueva-Espana,’ containing the second, 
third, and fourth letters of Cortes, Mexico, 1770, 
7/. 7s.; Dralymont’s ‘ Spanish Pilgrime,’ 1625, 3/. 3s.; H 
Monardes’s ‘ Ioyfull Newes out of the New-found 
Worlde,’ translated by John Frampton, which com- 
mences with a notice of Columbus's discovery, and t 
. | contains a long article on tobacco, 1596, 25/.: and i 
| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HALIE HALID.—THE CRESCENT VERSUS THE 
CROSS. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240, 5s. net. 

*.~ A criticism of some aspects of the Christian civiliza- 
tion from an Islamic standpoint. 

WHISH (C. W.).—THE ANCIENT WORLD. A 
Historical Sketch, with comparative Chart of Principal 
Events. Being Vol. IL. of Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History, their Meaning and Interest. 
With Special Chapter on the Bible Lands. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xlvii 345, 5s. 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on —— 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, No. 288, 44 pp. 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Camp- 
bell’s Australian Birds—Charlevoix’s New France— 
Hamel’s Corot—Baily’s Lady Hamilton—Feret’s Fulham 
—History of the Hawtrey Family—MacColl’s Nineteenth 
Century Art, &c. 

ZEALAND, 8 pp. 

8 pp. 
| MISCELLANEOU S CATALOGUE, No. 289, 32 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BookKSELLER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


CataLocurss MontuHty, 


CATALOGUES post free. 


AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


FOR SALE. 


GUEST, E.—ORIGINES CELTIC, and other Contributions to 

the History of Britain. With Notices of the Author by E. 

= W. STUBBS, and C. DEEDES. 2 vols. 

32a. ) 12 0 
| WILLIAM OF NORW —LIFE_AND mrrachns OF 
. WILLIAM OF NORWICH, By THOMAS OF MON- 

90 


| 1896 
| LINCOLN CATHEDRAL STATUTES. by 
| Edited by CHR. WORDSWORTH. 3 


application. (pub, 428. 6d.) 18 0 
(OUGHT FORCASH. MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAMBRIDGE. 

*A GREAT A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
LITERARY 


FIND”: 


A firm who can supply cheaper, cleaner copies of any 
procurable books than any other firm in the trade, and 
twice as quickly. Write to them. Their address is: 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarLton Hotei Buitprne). 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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THE SQUARES OF LONDON. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
With numerous Illustrations from Old Prints Crown 4to, 1/. 1s. net. [Shortly. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. PRINCESS ROYAL, DUCHESS OF FIFE. 


* * Alsoa SPECIAL EDITION, limited to Fifty Copies, signed and nunbered, on Hand-made Paper. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS: a Handbook of Old 


Japan. By HILDRETH. Edited, with Supplementary Notes, by ERNEST W. CLEMENT, 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Modern Japan,’ &c. Introduction by WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
With 100 Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN: its History and Monu- 
ments. A New and Important Work on the Egyptian Sudan in 2 vols. By Dr. E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, who was 
sent in Five Missions to that Country by the Trustees of the British Museum (1897-1902). Royal 


Svo, profusely illustrated, 2/. 2s. net. 


A CHORUS OF PRAISE FROM THE PRESS HAS GREETED 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 


With 28 Photogravures of Persons and Scenes reproduced from Contemporary Engravings. 
Crown 4to, 25s, net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtnry in the Daily Telegraph (October 10) says :—‘‘ This is an excellent piece of 
work Vividly coloured and clearly visualised We do not imagine that a finer collection of 
illustrations of the period has ever been published in a single volume in this country A veritable 
feast to the eye......One of the handsomest volumes of the present season.” 


NOW READY. 


THE RELIGION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By F. 


REGINALD STATHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


READ 


ARMAGEDDON, 190—. By Seestern. With an 


Introduction by Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE. A Brilliant Prophecy of Next Year’s War 
by a German Expert. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST’S SECOND COMING AND THE “NEW” 
By DUNCAN MACBEAN GREIG, B.A.Oxon. M.B.Lond. M.R.C.S. Crown 
vo, ls. 6d. net. 


*,* Write for New Classified Catalogue free on application. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Build . Chancery Lane, E.C. ; 
J. EDW D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery April 6, 
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